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William Vontreau,  shoe- 
maker in the Nunn-Bush 
factory in Milwaukee, is 
here “back-lasting” a shoe— 
drawing the upper taut over 
the insole. This year marks 
his fiftieth anniversary as a 
shoemaker and his twentieth 
year of steady employment . 
with Nunn-Bush. 
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wu, KND 22 MILES TO THE GALLON 
_WAY 1 WAS THUNDER STRUCK!” 


says Temous Eiplorers Wife 


IKE Mrs. Roy Chapman Andrews, wife of the famous 
explorer, new Dodge owners from coast to coast enthusi- 
astically report saving money—and plenty of it—by owning 
aud driving the new 1937 Dodge—are further amazed that such 
a big, quality car with all its smart appointments, “‘expensive 
car” luxury and superb riding and driving comfort should cost 
just a few dollars more than lowest-priced cars! 

These new owners cite phenomenal savings on gasoline— 
tell of getting 18 to 24 miles to the gallon! They report up to 
20% less oil consumption...additional economies on lubrication, 
tires and general upkeep! All of which, they say, actually 
makes Dodge cost no more to own in the long run than 
small, lowest-priced, competitive-make cars! 

And along with record-smashing economy Dodge gives you 
a wealth of extra-value features that make Dodge amazingly 
easy to handle, luxuriously comfortable to ride in and one of 

o the shTest cars on the road to drive!... New “Silenced Ride!”... 


Soest, s New “high-safety” interiors!...New airplane -type 


. *eeeehydraulic shock absorbers!...Form-fitting Chair- 
sees Height seats!..._Even stronger safety all-steel body!... 
pare Genuine hydraulic brakes, the world’s finest! 

? See this sensational new car today and learn how 
3;7ou, too, can switch to Dodge and scve money! 
DODGE 


Division of Chrysler Corporation 














YOU ARE INVITED to tune in 
on the Major Bowes Original Am- 
ateur Hour, Columbia Network, 
every Thursday, 9 to 10:00 P. M., 
Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 








“MY DODGE gives 
me a thrill every time 
I get behind the wheel. 
It gives me everything 
I could ask of a motor 
car, yet is the most 
economical car I’ve 
ever owned.” 
—VICTOR MOORE, 
appearing in the RKO- 
RADIO production, ‘‘Life 
of the Party.”’ 
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NEW FR/IG/DAIRE WATER COOLER 


WITH THE METER-MI/SER 


IS¢ a day buys /t...as little as 2¢ a day runs /+ / 


® Your office and home can now have 
Frigidaire-cooled water at less cost than 
old-way methods! For the remarkable 
new Frigidaire Water Cooler with the 
Meter-Miser slashes operating cost to 
the very bone. As little as 2c a day runs 
it...and only 15c a day buys it! 

This new Frigidaire Cooler aids health 
and comfort by making an abundant 
supply of cool, refreshing water always 
conveniently available. And it operates 
on amazingly little current. For every 
one of these coolers has the famous 
Meter-Miser, the simplest refrigerating 
mechanism ever built. It is, in fact, the 
very same unit as is used in Frigidaire 


Household refrigerators. Built and 
backed by General Motors, it comes to 
you with a 5-Year Protection Plan against 
service expense. 

In addition to the Meter-Miser, this 
new Frigidaire Cooler offers you dozens 
of other advantages, many of them never 
betore available at so low a price. Easy 
cleaning, fast cooling, Cold Control tem- 
perature regulator,“Freon-114”—the safe 
refrigerant used only by Frigidaire, and 
many other exclusive features. 

This beautiful new cooler is available 





for either bottled water or city pressure 
connection, and it may be had either in 
handsome Bronze or White Duco finish. 
See it at your nearest dealer’s store 
today. There is Frigidaire water- cooling 
equipment for every need. Write for 
free booklet, uescribing the full line. 
Address Dept. 80-71, Frigidaire Division, 
General Motors Sales Corp., Dayton, O. 


Every Frigidaire water 
cooler with the Meter-Miser 
carries a 5-Year Protection 
Plan against service expense 
on the mechanical unit, 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


‘i 


How long until the American 
public strike against lawless 
strikes? 


* 


C.I.0.: Crucifying Industry Out- 
rageously. 
* 


Apparently, an idle, closed plant 
has become much more com- 
mendable than a busy one—in 
the eyes of political and. labor 
agitators. 

* 


The striker to-day is king; the 
worker, an outlawed serf. 
* 


As a dictator, will Lewis out- 
distance Roosevelt? 
* 


The auto industry is still going 
on high. 
* 


Oil has been poured on the long- 
troubled waters of the oil in- 


dustry. 
* 





Business is hardly likely to rise 
with the thermometer this Sum- 


mer. 
* 


Higher production costs have 

lowered America’s importance in 

the world’s cotton markets. Nor 

is the final upshot within sight. 
* 


Too-high building costs are keep- 
ing building activity too low. 

* 
Could it be that Washington is 
publicizing (legal) “tax-dodgers” 
to divert attention from its $36,- 


390,000,000 deficit? 
* 





Have William Green and the 
American Federation of Labor 
abdicated? 

* 


Ford is one huge-scale employer 
who can afford to do as he pleases 
—and, if hard pressed, he may. 


* 
“It’s a long, long way to...... 
1940. 
* 


Authoritative business statistics 
continue distinctly better than 
authoritative business sentiment. 
















“Compared te the ordinary elevator 
matntenance crew service, J found 
Westinghouse Elevator Maintenance 
contracts decidedly better Rianningl’ 


The old idea of waiting to call in a repair crew after something happens to the 
elevator has no place in today’s modern, constructive planning. Through 
Westinghouse Maintenance Contracts, elevator experts, specialists in elevator 
protection, regularly inspect, clean, lubricate properly, and replace needed 
equipment without service interruption. This maintenance protection elimi- 


nates patch up jobs by continuously keeping elevators in a renewed condition. 
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’s cooler at Pp 


the soda fountain 








These hot days you can beat the heat and conquer 
thirst . . . just drop in at the nearest soda fountain. 
There you'll find the life and sparkle of ice-cold 
Coca-Cola always ready to refresh you. 








i) 


No matter what the Weather Man 
says, you'll find it’s cooler at the soda 
fountain. Just say, “An ice-cold 
Coca-Cola please”. 


ne 






















You may get away from the city’s heat, but wherever 
you go—thirst goes with you. And Coca-Cola, ice- 
cold and tingling, is always near to refresh you. 
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What Readers Say 


Industry Co-operation, Too 


“What Makes a Good Trade Associa- 
tion?” [June 15, p. 16] seems to be very 
intelligently written and covers a number 
of points quite completely. 

An additional item might be added on 
the matter of industry co-operation with 
other groups. I can best illustrate this 
from our own standpoint. It is doubtful if 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials, for instance, would care to un- 
dertake a standardization of diesel fuel oil 
if it had to deal with twenty manufacturers 
of diesel engines separately. It is doubtful 
if the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters would feel equal to 
investigating its members’ rates on casualty 
insurance for diesel engines if it had to go 
to individual manufacturers. As it hap- 
pened, the Bureau was able to conduct this 
study with a committee of this Association, 
and the result was that rates were materi- 
ally lowered—M. J. JEED, secretary, 
Diesel Engine Manufacturers’ Association, 
New York, N. Y. 





Challenge to Business Leaders 


The article “Eight Problems Facing 
American Industry” by Mr. Javits [June 
15, page 28] sets forth in a very interesting 
manner many of the problems facing in- 
dustry and offers a very definite challenge 
to American business leaders. 

It would seem to me, inasmuch as our 
future depends upon business leadership, 
which at times has been lacking, particu- 
larly during the last few years, that this 
article should be brought to the attention 
of the business leaders—T. Ray GAITHER, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Deserves Support 


In looking through your last issue, I 
realize that regardless of whether or not 
an executive has time to read many maga- 
zines, it is certainly his duty to support 
any publication with the level-headed edi- 
torials that are put out by your magazine 
at a time when so many people are not 
holding their heads level—R. E. Crane, 
president, Eljer Co., Ford City, Pa. 


Public and Management Benefited 


“How Public Utilities Build Their Com- 
munities,” June 1, page 13, is an excellent 
presentation of a little-known service 
which practically all utilities render the 
communities in which they operate. It 
should be of help not only to the utilities 
by informing the public of this service, 
but also to the management of the com- 
panies by giving them ideas of additional 
ways to serve the community and at the 
same time build electric load—Carrott M. 
Snyper, Stone & Webster, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 


Mangled Mail Sack 


My May Ist issue of your good maga- 
zine was destroyed when thrown off a 
fast mail train here and the mail sack 
was drawn under the train. Please send 
me another copy and greatly oblige. I 
feel a great loss when I do not receive 
the regular copy of your splendid maga- 
zine.—J. H. Graves, Judsonia, Ark. 








Soundproof room, General Electric laboratory, Schenectady 


How Science Conquers Noise 


O echoes roll, no outside noise intrudes in 
this chamber where G-E scientists calibrate 
sensitive instruments that measure sound. 


These instruments, in soundproof rooms, are 
used to get rid of noise. They measure the 
whispers produced by fans. Research like this 
makes possible the development of new fans— 
fans that are quieter and more efficient—that will 
deliver fresh air to your offices and factories— 
that will provide you with year-round comfort 
through air conditioning. 


Research on sound is helping to reduce the level 
of noise in shops and offices. Electric instru- 
ments, perfected in General Electric laboratories 
in Schenectady, trace elusive sound to its source. 
They locate vibrations that produce distracting 
rattles and squeaks. They investigate the causes 
of sound in machinery—make possible the de- 
velopment of machines that hum instead of roar 
—reduce noise and costs. 


All over the country people are protesting against 
unnecessary noise. And General Electric scien- 
tists, enlisted in this same crusade, are helping 
to make possible for you quieter, more com- 
fortable living and working conditions. 


G-E research bas saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it bas earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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ONCE: 


“a ton an 


NOW: 


“two tons a minute” 





© THE continuous method of rolling 
sheet metal has widened tremendously 
the market for iron and steel. 
Developed by The American Rolling 
Mill Company and licensed to practically 
every major sheet-producer, this method 
is recognized as the most significant 
advance in steel production since the 
invention of the Bessemer process. 
The continuous rolling mill has done 
away with the back-breaking labor of 
hand mills, where men by hard, slow 
work were able to produce “a ton an 
hour.” Now long, wide sheets of steel 
or iron flash threugh the continuous 
mills at the rate of “iwo tons a minute.” 
A few years ago the steel industry was 
concerned chiefly with production for 


equipment and metal furniture are now 
made of sheet iron and steel. These 
larger sheets of more uniform quality 
have helped make the streamlined auto- 
mobile possible, and brought it within 
reach of the average family. 

ARMCO research, which created the 
continuous method of rolling, stands 
back of every ARMCO product. ARMCO 
Ingot Iron, ARMCO Electrical Sheet 
Steel, ARMCO Galvanized Paintgrip 
Sheets, ARMCO Enameling Sheets, and 
ARMCO Stainless Steel have resulted from 
the continual effort to develop and per- 
fect the finest iron and steel that men 
and machines can produce. 

Sheet production has increased tre- 
mendously. Old markets are increasing 





heavy industries. Now steel has 


ators, ranges, bathroom fixtures, 


and many new ones are being 


mistic future .. . one in which 


moved into the home. Refriger- \& W; } found. Sheet steel has an opti- 


heating and air-conditioning 


ARMCO will share prominently. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Ashiand, Ky. Butler, Pa. 


Hamilton, Ohio Zanesville, Ohio 


SHEFFIELD STEEL CORPORATION. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


hour” 
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COMMENT 





“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING"' 


THE Government has been 
understood heretofore to exist 
for the preservation of law and 
for the suppression of lawless- 
ness, for the maintenance of order and the prevention of 
disorder, for safeguarding the Constitutional freedom of 
citizens and combatting all attempts to encroach upon 
that freedom. But recent events engender acute mis- 
givings. First, the Federal Administration has raised 
not one word of protest against the illegal usurpation of 
private property. Second, Governor Earle of Pennsyl- 
vania has, against the protest of the local Mayor, per- 
emptorily ordered the gigantic Cambria (Johnstown) 
plant of Bethlehem Steel to shut out the thousands of 
employees anxious to continue at work. The supine ac- 
tions of Governor Murphy of Michigan had already 
drawn bitter criticism. 

The impression created is that the forces of govern- 
ment have allied themselves with labor forces bent on 
depriving many thousands of citizens of their right to 
earn their daily bread. 

This is an entirely new development in America. It 
is exciting the gravest apprehension among responsible 
men of affairs all over the land. The inescapable im- 
pression created is that to-day certain politicians regard 
the right to strike as more sacred and sacrosanct than 
the right to work, that those who refuse to work are 
entitled to thwart those who desire to work. 

C.1.O. leaders have been quick to call upon the 
National Labor Relations Board to conduct a vote when- 
ever they felt a majority of the workers in a plant fa- 
vored them. But in most instances they have studiously 
refrained from taking such a step, a tacit acknowledgment 
that they knew their followers were in a minority. And 
under the ridiculously one-sided Wagner law, no em- 
ployer can request a showdown, a vote of employees. 

John L. Lewis and his C.I.O. associates have dared 


Lawlessness is exalted 
above lawfulness 






N 


to defy law and order in a way never before attempted 
by American citizens. Mr. Lewis brazenly reminded 
Mr. Roosevelt that he had donated a greater campaign 
sum than anybody else and he plainly revealed that he 
expected the re-elected President to back him up through 
thick and thin. Thus far President Roosevelt has. 
Illegal usurpation of private property by C.I.O. strikers 
calleC forth not one word of condemnation from the 
White House. And we have seen what has happened 
in Pennsylvania and Michigan. 

Business and industrial leaders months ago began pull- 
ing in their horns. Securities have been extensively 
liquidated. Government bonds weakened. Average quo- 
tations for stocks on the New York Stock Exchange 
have shriveled 14 per cent. from their early-March peak. 

That the Summer months will bring a business re- 
cession is generally taken for granted. 

What happens beyond that will be influenced largely 
by the Administration’s attitude, by labor developments, 
by the measure of independence or subserviency ex- 
hibited by Congress, by security market movements, by 
Supreme Court decisions, by public sentiment. 

For the present, caution palpably is prudent. 

* 
Success consists solely of being useful. 


- 
What first half of year THIS writer said here on Jan- 
uary 1: “Barring altogether 


has brought 


different action from what the 
President has adumbrated, 
1937 should bring further substantial advancement in 
business, industry, employment. . . . The best 1937 
forecast could be written by President Roosevelt be- 
cause upon him and his policies will depend, more largely 
than upon any other one thing—even labor’s actions— 
the economic fate of America during the coming year. 
... My prediction is that the close of 1937 will find the 
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United States of America much farther advanced along 
the pathway of prosperity than it is now, provided poli- 
ticians and labor leaders do not run amuck.” 

The first half of 1937 has brought substantial improve- 
ment in business, in agriculture, in employment. Wash- 
ington reports that the United States Employment Ser- 
vice found a larger number of jobs in private industry 
for unemployed persons during May than in any other 
month of its history and that the gain in placements over 
the previous year has been continuous for fifteen months. 
Farm purchasing power has expanded. Our railroads 
have carried a larger volume of freight than during the 
first half of last year. Utility companies have sold more 
power. Retail trade has shown decided gains. So has 
building. 

But Washington and labor leaders, particularly lately, 
have given rise to serious alarm, especially among the 
employing classes. 

President Roosevelt’s attitude towards labor lawless- 
ness has caused acute uneasiness in thoughtful circles. 
His anti-utility policies have not been mitigated one iota. 
And, of course, his scheme to subject the United States 
Supreme Court to Presidential subserviency has indicated 
more clearly than anything else that he has dictatorial 
ambitions. 

Whither is the nation headed? 

ds it astounding that, under existing extraordinary 
circumstances, investment values have been shrinking and 
enterprise restrained ? 

a 
The lengthening span of life shortens the 
young man’s chances of early distinction. 
* 


industrialists want to DURING recent travels and 
interviews with many business 
carry on heads, the writer has been im- 


pressed by their philosophic 
determination to carry on (though cautiously) against 
all obstacles—against political bespattering of business 
and industry, against harassing legislation, against re- 
fusal of constituted authorities to enforce law and order, 
against usurpation of their plants and brutal intimidation 
of wage earners anxious to continue at work. 

Their philosophy is that the majority of American 
citizens will not long acquiesce in defiance of all law, in 
a reign of terror, in confiscation of property rights. As 
President William S. Knudsen of General Motors Cor- 
poration observed to the writer: “Our job is to do our 
best to make automobiles, sell them at prices which will 
make it possible for us to pay higher wages than ever 
before, pay higher taxes than ever before, and, if we can, 
earn something for the investors who have made the 
organization and development of this business possible. 
The commonsense of the American people by and by 
will assert itself. So, I don’t despair.” 

Should not nil desperandum be made the motto of 
every filler of pay envelopes to-day? “The show must 
go on.” Business and industry must make up its mind 
to “carry on carrying on,” as did Britons during even 


1937 
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the darkest days of the World War. Sooner or later 
the American people will insist upon a return to sanity 
on the part of dictatorial politicians and dictatorial 
labor leaders now riding roughshod over Americanism. 
a 
The first usually are those who 
know how to last. 
* 

CORPORATIONS cannot 

contribute one dollar to any 

political campaign. Democrats 

decreed that. Therefore, dur- 
ing the last Roosevelt campaign the Democratic Party 
could not solicit one penny from business enterprises. 
But they apparently reason that “laws are made only to 
be broken.” So, Jim Farley or some of his bright vote- 
getting associates conceived and perpetrated a stroke of 
genius. They announced that, not only would they get 
out a Democratic National Convention Souvenir Book 
and unleash “salesmen” to get advertising for it from 
corporations at a fancy rate per line and per page, but 
they arranged to have President Roosevelt autograph 
thousands of copies, and pressure was brought to bear 
upon corporations to buy copies of this precious volume 
at $250 per copy! Did this ingenious scheme to “beat 
the devil round the stem” work? It did, most hand- 
somely and p.ofitably. Walter P. Chrysler was shaken 
down for $12,500, the Schlitz and Anheuser-Busch 
brewing companies for $10,000 each, Bethlehem Steel 
for $5,000, and so on. 

Law is law and must be upheld most rigidly. There 
is nothing on the statute books prohibiting corporations 
from paying thousands of dollars for political souvenirs. 
Therefore, the slick course followed by Messrs. Roose- 
velt and Farley was strictly legal, strictly honorable and 
strictly in accordance with political ethics! 


Ain’t politics and politicians wonderful? 
* 


It all depends on whose ox TAXES are supposed to be 
sonia imposed equally on all, let the 
IS being gored chips fall where they may. 
Newspaper front-pages have 
been full of tales of wealthy citizens who resorted to this, 
that and the other method to reduce their payments. 
Even the official attackers confess that the devices adopt- 
ed were not illegal. But, all the same, these citizens are 
being held up to public scorn. Everybody knows how 
eager and anxious politicians are to pay their full share 
of taxes, how they insist upon refusing to take advantage 
of any legal loophole to retain their full salaries. There- 
fore, the following report, by the United Press, is hard 
to believe: 

Washington, June 14 (UP).—AIl arrangements had been 
made to-day to have the House of Representatives consider a 
tax bill to avert a threatened $6,000,000 deficit in the District of 
Columbia Treasury. Suddenly, Representative Martin Dies, 
Democrat, of Texas, arose. He warned that the measure would 
impose an income tax on Congressmen, who get $10,000 a year, 
and their office employees. There was no further debate. The 
House voted 227 to 75 not to consider the bill. 

You do your own commenting. 


All, all are honorable 
men 
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men isn't sticking 





Mud thrown at business FOR more than four years 


Washington has been assiduous- 
ly throwing mud at business 
men. It stuck for quite a while. 
But it is now falling off. The Roosevelt Administration 
has proved the most costly, the most extravagant, the 
Its forte has been 
It has run Federal debt up be- 


most unbusiness-like ever elected. 
spending without limit. 





yond $35,000,000,000. A balanced budget is not yet with- 


in sight. It has weakened faith in the obligations of the 


United States, as demonstrated by the recent unloading 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


JOSEPH EDWARD FIELDS— 
otherwise Joe Fields—newly-elected 
sales generalissimo as president of 
the Chrysler Sales Corporation, owes 
his position to a trick pencil. It was 
awarded him, many years ago, by 
John H. Patterson, of National Cash 
Register fame, when Joe won distinc- 
tion by qualifying as a “100 per cent. 
salesman.” 

Trained as an automobile salesman 
away back, and later in the selling of 
cash registers and automobiles again, 
Joe Fields was picked by Walter P. 
Chrysler as one of his earliest associ- 
ates when he entered the automobile 
field. They have been “buddies” ever 
since. Walter Percy Chrysler re- 
gards Joe as America’s star sales 
manager ; Joe regards “the old man” 
as America’s Business Man Number 
One, as having built up a bigger and 
better organization than any other 
American in the last dozen years. 
(The truth is that the growth of the 
Chrysler Corporation in the last doz- 
en years has won the world’s cham- 
pionship. ) 

A bachelor, the dynamic, white- 
haired Joe Fields is first, last, all the 
time, a master salesman. Selling, he 
long ago reasoned, is what makes the 
world go round, is what provides em- 
ployment, is what creates prosperity, 
is what leads to high living standards 
for work-people, to individual, cor- 
porate and national wealth. 

One pointer from this ex-motor 
dealer, ex-salesman, long-time sales 
manager : 

“Tf a salesman asks for fifteen min- 
utes of my time, I give it to him if 
possible. But when that time is up, 
and unless I am willing to extend it, 
I hope he’ll keep his word and get 
out. Not many of them do it, I’ll ad- 
mit, but I recall one young fellow who 
did, much to my amazement. 

“He told me that if I’d give him ten 
minutes he’d ask for*no more, so I 
agreed. Long before he had, as I 





JOSEPH EDWARD FIELDS 





ALEXANDER E. DUNCAN 


knew, told me his whole story, he 
looked at his watch, stood up and 
said, ‘Well, my ten minutes are about 
up, and I'll be going. However, I’d 
like the opportunity to talk to you 
later, whenever it’s most convenient.’ 

“Although I had been interested in 
his proposition, I had had no serious 
intention of buying. But his action 
impressed me so favorably that un- 
hesitatingly I gave him a later ap- 
pointment. Eventually he got an 


order from me, and I don’t mind say- 
ing he’s welcome here whenever I 
have time to see him.” 

Verb sap! 


of securities by America’s principal financial institutions. 

I find multiplying indications that business men are 
again becoming regarded more and more widely as the 
mainstay of the nation, as the real providers of employ- 
ment, as the chief suppliers of the billions Washington 
spends. My prediction is that within a few years the 
people of this country will awaken to the fact that they 
owe more to men of affairs than to politicians. 


* 


True happiness is the child of 


being and dotng. 


“LITTLE did I believe twenty- 
five years ago that Commercial Credit 
Company would be where it is to- 
day.” 

It is where it is largely because of 
the unremitting, intelligent, farsighted 
efforts of the man who made that re- 
mark to me the day it celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary, Alexander 
E. Duncan, its founder and still top 
executive. 

The starting capital was $300,000; 
employees totaled five. To-day its in- 
vested capital is $63,646,727; em- 
ployees total 3,985; consolidated re- 
sources, $305,284,543. During the 
last year it has purchased $861,673,- 
416 of receivables. 

It takes care of the financing of 
scores of manufacturers, thousands of 
merchants. It has financial connec- 
tions in important cities all over the 
world. 

“Sandy” Duncan, to give him his 
Scottish name, has achieved prodigi- 
ously, not by following loudly-lauded, 
go-getting methods, such as putting 
on a radiant, hail-fellow-well-met, 
hand-shaking front, employing high- 
pressure salesmanship, being a con- 
vivial mixer or perpetually pushing 
himself into the limelight. 

He runs true to his native race. 
Outwardly, he is reserved, can even 
seem dour. He is the polar opposite 
of flashy. He attends most assidu- 
ously to business, has earned wealth, 
but recognizes money only as a means 
to worthy ends: He is a pillar of the 
church, an ardent family man, un- 
ostentatiously but ceaselessly philan- 
thropic, actively engaged in public- 
spirited work for hospitals, children’s 
institutions, the community fund and 
other organizations of Baltimore, his 
adopted city. 

If you could get him to talk, he 
would name three qualities essential 
to sound success: Industry, per- 
sistence, sincerity. He exemplifies 
them all. 
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SEVENTEEN WAYS 10 KEEPYH 


Harwood F. Merrill 


VERY time a new dealer signs 
eS 

Every time a new territory is 
invaded— 

Every time a new product is added 
to the line— 

Every time a new salesman goes on 
the payroll— 

And every time the sales curve 
slants sharply upward— 

One thing is pretty sure to hap- 
pen: The power packed in the top 
sales executive's sales punch gets 
progressively weaker as it filters down 
through his organization to reach the 
men in the front-line trenches. 

That is, unless he can find some 
way to keep it from thinning out 
every time it’s asked to cover more 
ground. 


Little Ones From Big Ones 


And with more dealers, territories, 
products, salesmen and sales the or- 
der of the day, alert sales chiefs are 
now finding methods of doing just 
that. Their object is to give a boost 
to their sales punch so that it packs 
as much wallop by the time it reaches 
the farthest point in an expanding 
organization as it does when it leaves 
the home-office desk. 

The methods vary widely. Some 
cost a lot of money, some cost little. 
Some involve major operations on 
the sales organizations, some involve 
minor readjustments. And they range 
all the way from house organs, bul- 
letins, trailers, traveling shows, ex- 
hibitions, moving pictures, slide films, 
conventions, factory meetings, vaca- 
tion trips, new sales helps, better sales 
kits, bigger contests and improved 
training courses to expanded adver- 
tising and sales-promotion campaigns 
and complete reorganizations of the 
sales set-up. 

Here is what five companies, noted 
for keeping their eyes on the sales 
ball, are doing to keep the home punch 
swinging : 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR relies on 
breaking down large sales territories 
into smaller ones and realigning sales 
administration. 

Until recently, its U. S. sales cov- 
erage was divided into two areas— 
the Eastern and the Western sales 


divisions. Now, these divisions have 
been re-shuffled into three—an East- 
ern, a Central and a Western, each 
with its own sales manager, reporting 
direct to the general sales manager 
and charged with supervising district 
and special sales representatives 
working in their territories. 

While the three divisional leaders 
are interested primarily in direct re- 
tail sales problems, they have also 
taken over the administrative duties 
of agricultural and industrial-engine 
sales. This leaves the heads of the 
last two departments free to concen- 
trate on promotional, research and 
application activities. And company 
salesmen who work with distributors 
and dealers are now responsible to 
only one man—the divisional sales 
manager. 

Caterpillar executives expect that 
the realignment will make for com- 
pact, direct organization. While the 
change has been in effect for only 
a short time, already the company 
reports “a sharper sales punch.” 

KELVINATOR, like Caterpillar, has 
split up and realigned its sales organ- 
ization for added sales punch. 

Until last Fall, Kelvinator’s field 
operations in connection with distrib- 
utors were administered through 
some twenty district managers who 
covered all products, were assigned 
specific territories and reported direct 
to the home office in Detroit. 


Home Economists on the Range 


“But the development of additional 
products,” says Godfrey Strelinger, 
assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of sales, “brought about a 
condition where the efforts of these 
district managers were spread pretty 
thin over the many products. 

“So, last Fall, we split our field 
force into two divisions. To a new 
Domestic Division we gave our house- 
hold products—refrigerators, washing 
machines and ironers, electric ranges 
and water heaters and gas ranges. 
To a new Commercial Division we 
assigned such more-or-less technical 
products as commercial refrigeration, 
beverage and water cooling, and 
automatic heating and air condition- 
ing. 

“Our next step was to subdivide 
the Domestic Division into five geo- 
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AHAT SALES PUNCH SWINGING 


graphical regions, each in charge of 
a regional manager. Under these five 
regional managers operate eighteen 
district managers, the number in each 
region varying from two to five. Each 
district manager has a definite terri- 
tory. He reports to his regional man- 
ager who, in turn, reports to Detroit. 

“Also reporting to the regional 
manager are one or more regional 
home economists and men on such 
special assignments as range and 
washing-machine activities and direct 
contacts with public utilities. The 
regional manager co-ordinates their 
work with that of the district man- 
agers under him. 

“Operating under this plan and re- 
porting direct to Detroit, our five 
regional managers have a much great- 
er breadth of authority than did our 
former twenty-odd district managers. 
Thus, they bring the interpretation 
of policies and the making of deci- 
sions much closer to the distributors 
they serve. 

“The set-up of the new Commer- 
cial Division is somewhat similar. 

“The net result of our realignment 
is twofold. It brings authority on 
policies and decisions closer to the 
field in the person of the regional or 
divisional manager. And, through 
the specialists assigned to each region 
or division, it provides a more in- 
tensified application.” 

TIMKEN SILENT AuTOMATIC Com- 
PANY (oil burners) is a veteran at 
preventing dilution of sales punch. 
As T. A. Crawford, general sales 
manager, says: “Since our business 
relies largely on personal selling for 
sales results, this is always a live 
topic with us. 


Fifty Schools for Salesmen 


“In addition to a staff of field sales- 
men who function largely as sales- 
promotion men, we have a few fac- 
tory-controlled branches at strategic 
points where marketing policies can 
be established and put through on a 
controlled basis. 

“We conduct training schools for 
dealers and their salesmen. At pres- 
ent, we are holding fifty-odd schools 
Re he 
derwood Elliott Fisher; Gar Wood Industries; 


Johns-Manville; May Oil Burner; Brown & Wil- 
liamson. 


in as many different localities to edu- 
cate new men, brush up the knowl- 
edge of older men and enthuse all of 
those who attend. 

“A somewhat similar activity is 
our annual series of regional conven- 
tions, conducted largely by our fac- 
tory executives: These conventions 
are used to announce new products 
or sales programs, to stimulate en- 
thusiasm just before the peak selling 
season, and to acquaint salesmen with 
the main plant personnel and their 
ideas. 

“Another sales-punch retainer is 
the annual series of vacation trips to 
such places as Bermuda, Havana and 
Florida for men who have made their 
quotas. Approximately 175 people 
made our most recent trip. 


Visualization, Not Pep Talks 


“In addition to these various per- 
sonal contacts, we publish a monthly 
house organ given over to sales, deal- 
er and salesmen’s activities, which is 
supplemented by numerous bulletins; 
and we frequently employ printed 
broadsides for announcement of major 
sales programs or products introduc- 
tion. 

“We do not, however, lean heavily 
on the type of promotion which is 
generally identified as pep talks. No 
matter which medium is used, we 
try to visualize sales opportunities 
and then tell our men in an enthusi- 
astic way how they can cash in on 
them. In other words, we try to give 
them a program to follow in backing 
up the knowledge we have given 
them.” 

UnpveErwoop Ettiott FisHer (of- 
fice appliances) rings practically all 
the changes to retain the pristine sales 
punch of its top executives. Reports 
General Sales Manager W. F. Ar- 
nold: 

“I do not believe that we have over- 
looked a single item. We could dis- 
cuss at great length the improvements 
made in our product, increased ad- 
vertising schedules, revised advertis- 
ing folders and booklets, additional 
coverage by employing more sales- 
men and establishing new outlets, and 
the like. 

“But the most important general 
step we have taken to strengthen the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Is the Public 
High-Hatting 
the Stock Market? 


Daniel Starch 


For the seventh consecutive year, Dr. Starch here reports 
to Forses readers on the number of stockholders in 
America’s largest corporations. As the standard refer- 
ence work on the subject, the series offers facts obtainable 
nowhere else, and is followed closely by business men in 
all industries. 


This alone seems to explain the fact that, since 

the boom days of 1929, increases in the number of 

persons holding stock in America’s largest corporations 
have been growing steadily smaller. 

During the ‘ast three years the number has actually 
decreased, and in 1936 the total was off 2.13 per cent. 
from 1935. 

This trend would not be surprising for the years 
immediately following 1929. But, as the following table 
based on previous studies in ForBes reveals, the trend 
has continued in spite of the increase in general business 
activity and the rising market value of stocks since the 


dark days of 1933: 


S the public becoming less stock-market conscious? 


Incr. or Decr. in Stock 
Ownership Over 


Year Previous Year 
ee OS cg oo 452.2% 
DE citahbeeendiwedeieesneniianiened +21.1 
hihi cotinbensbewseannhenshonekye +14.4 
Pets bkskeesebisceebihiee ee eakerakews + 6.6 
PPPOE G AAR A ee aera Ke AF RES SO Oois + 0.7 
Dl Mitkthethiniiiiescntatdebadebeies — 0.01 
DP inGinineness dened idiebnnebeews — 1.82 
dkinunniinidacencun seine tiiian vn — 2.13 


It is easy to explain the declining rate of increase in 
stock ownership through 1932: With deepening depres- 
sion, fewer people could afford to hang on to their hold- 
ings, or had the courage to invest. 

But this does not explain the trend’s continuance to 
the point where stock ownership now shows an actual 
decline. Nor does increased interest in other forms of 
investment at the expense of stocks provide an explana- 
tion, for there is little evidence that this has taken place. 

The most probable reason for the decline in number 
of stockholders is simply lack of public interest in stocks, 
manifested and encouraged by three developments : 

1. Apparent concentration of market activity in the 
hands of professional traders and large interests. 

2. Improving business, which has forced owners of 
small businesses to put more of their money into their 
own concerns, rather than to buy stocks with it. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Companies with 100,000 Stockholders or More 


1936 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co.*.. 640,991 
Cities Service Company ............... 579,233 
General Motors Corporation .......... 349,840 
Radio Corporation of America ......... 242,614 
U. S. Beets Competes x... oe csecsecex 231,841 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company*.. 218,720 
Transamerica Corporation ............ 206,128 
General Electric Company ....... ...-- 190,044 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp. ..... 882 
Associated Gas & Electric Company ... 169,140 
The Pennroad Corporation** ......... 139,272 
Electric Bond & Share Company ...... 125,797 
United Gas Improvement Company .... 123,013 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey ....... 120,630 
eS ee, eee eee 117,523 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. ...... 114,398 
NT I I on in ea msinene 112,744 
Packard Motor Car Company* ........ 107,976 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company* ....... 107,615 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company .... 106,745 
Southern California Edison Co., Ltd.... 104,650 
Public Service Corporation of N. J. ... 103,751 
MOET ccuhskcnccoddbacccauetioneee 4,395,547 

Transportation 

1936 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company*.. 218,720 
The Pennroad Corporation**........... 139,272 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation............ 99,657 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company..... 96,321 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co.. 56,278 
New York Central Railroad Company... 54,629 
Union Pacific Railroad Company....... 51,732 
Southern Pacific Company*............ 48,306 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company... 45,810 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company.. 39,141 
Pe. SEE” ono dann sh ene dunesaswawes 34,795 
Great Northern Railroad Company*.... 31,774 
Northern Pacific Railway Company*... 31,645 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford Railroad Co.. 29,264 
North American Aviation, Inc.**....... 26,660 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc... 26,113 
Aviation Gomera ..<accc cc cscnsces 26,097 
Bendix Aviation Corporation........... 23,114 
Chicago & North Western Ry. Company 18,314 
Illinois Central Railroad Company..... 18,129 
American Locomotive Company........ 17,585 
Boston & Maine Railroad Company.... 14,333 
Baldwin Locomotive Works........... 13,753 
Norfolk & Western Railway Company.. 13,370 
Missouri Kansas Texas Railroad Co... 12,094 
BD inch coaetgevetneses cee 1,186,906 

Foods 

1936 
Standard Brands, Inc..........,..0000. 112,744 
National Dairy Products Corp......... 71,300 
General Foods Corporation**........... 64,657 
Se ee er ee 55,000 
National Biscuit Company............. 48,181 
The Borden Company*................ 42,480 
United Fruit Company*................ 34,913 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.......... 24,603 
Continental Baking Corporation........ 20,227 
Corn Products Refining Company...... 18,500 
OS ee. ee ere 15,260 
Life Savers Corporation............... 14,200 
MD ccc cat hae. aks Skene awcek 522,065 


*One class of stock only. **Duplications eliminated. 


Increase 
(or Decrease) 
From 1935 
Per Cent. 
— 25 
— 59 
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Public Utilities 








1936 

Commonwealth & Southern Corp....... 182,882 
Associated Gas & Electric Company.... 169,140 
Electric Bond & Share Company....... 125,797 
United Gas Improvement Company..... 123,013 
United Corporation ....20ccccccsscces. 117,523 
Consolidated Edison Company of N. Y.. 114,398 
Southern California Edison Co., Ltd.... 104,650 
Public Service Corporation of N. J..... 103,751 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company........ 90,263 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corp......... 754 
Niagara Hudson Power Company*...... 81,498 
The North American Company......... 67,851 
Utilities Power & Light Corporation.... 51,026 
Standard Gas & Electric Company...... 40,787 
American Power & Light Company..... , 
Brazilian Traction Lt. & Pwr. Co., Ltd. 28,458 
Electric Power & Light Corporation.... 25,223 
American & Foreign Pwr. Company, Inc. 24,113 
United Gas Corporation................ 24,017 
National Power & Light Company...... 23,061 
American Gas & Electric Company..... 20,742 
Cons. Gas Elec. Lt. & Pwr. Co. of Balt. 20,676 
The United Light & Power Company.. 18,450 
Pacific Lighting Corporation........... 14,985 
American Water Works & Electric Co.. 13,992 
Engineers Public Service Co., Inc...... 8,823 

, Se Ras fe ee 1,706,556 

Financial 
1936 

Transamerica Corporation ............. 206,128 
CO I ci dicacvectececse 91,836 
The National City Bank............... 85,000 
The Irving Trust Company............ 69,117 
American Superpower Corp. of Del..... 58,531 
PE SI oo oo oc ik 60'0.0 0 0:560.06-00 55,211 
Marine Midland Corporation........... 24,725 
Guaranty Trust Company of N. Y...... 24,359 
Bankers Trttet Commenys «0:00 .000s000. 21,232 
Tri-Continental Corporation............ 19,000 
Blue Ridge Corporation............... 17,996 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company**.... 15,560 

SD Es ere ban a iwae 686,695 

Communication 


1936 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co.* 640,991 


Radio Corporation of America......... 242,614 
International Tel. & Tel. Corp.......... 78,649 
Western Union Telegraph Company**.. 26,967 


New England Tel. & Tel. Company*... 13,907 


NE  cdensbawaiinabtachevbnotaas 1,003,128 
Automotive 
1936 
General Motors Corporation............ 349,840 
Packard Motor Car Company*......... 107,976 
Chrysler Corporation*® ................ 32,391 
Continental Motors Corporation**...... 26,422 
The Nash Motor Company*............ 24,304 
Ford Motor Company of Canada....... 21,746 
The Studebaker Corporation*.......... 19,779 
Reo Motor Car Company*............. 12,532 
Hudson Motor Car Company.......... 8,007 
EE. 4 cuencinndttnntenbanad cohen 4 602,997 





*One class of stock only. **Duplications eliminated. 
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Metals and Chemicals 
Increase 
(or Decrease) 
1936. Per Cent, 
U. S. Steel Corporation................ 231,841 — 63 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company..... 106,745 — 3.1 
Int. Nickel Company of Can. Ltd....... 84,329 — 6.6 
Kennecott Copper Corporation......... 75,864 01 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation.......... 71,253 —12.9 
Du Pont de Nemours & Company...... 7,289 18 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.**....... 55,705 2.3 
Republic Steel Corporation............. 43,4 31.5 
American Can Company............... 33,561 49 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Company**........ 28,864 5.0 
Commercial Solvents Corporation**.... 27,388 1.7 
Continental Can Company, Inc......... 27,329 20.2 
Sherritt Gordon Mines, Ltd.*.......... 26,275 — 3.7 
American Smelting & Refining Co...... 25, 4.0 
American Rolling Mill Company........ 25,589 29.2 
Calumet & Hecla Cons. Copper Co.*.... 25,073 — 3.4 
EE eo diucexceceuretcvers 16,400 —17 
Phelps Dodge Corporation*............ 12,971 8 
EP GEG dtaR iid yiwiieeceves Gas oe 985,874 — 9 
| 
Dils 
Increase 
(or Decrease) 
From 1935 
oY A 1936 Per Cent. 
Cities Service Company................ 579,233 — 5.9 
Standard Oil Company of N. J........ 120,630 — 42 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company*......... 107,615 1.1 
Standard Oil Company of Ind.......... 91,854 — 2.7 
vn ciccccccccccscvens 78,154 — 6.4 
Consolidated Oil Corporation........... 71,468 — 4 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif.*............ 69,314 a 
The Pure Oil Company................ 34,227 — 12 
Atlantic Refining Co., Inc.............. 33,063 17.1 
Phillips Petroleum Company*.......... 33,004 2.0 
Ohio Oil Corporation.................. 31,138 2.4 
Continental Oil Corporation**.......... 146 La 
Union Oil Company of California...... 22,849 3.3 
Shell Union Oil Corporation........... 21,319 —14.0 
Standard Oil Company of Kentucky.... 15,210 2.1 
Barnsdall Corporation*................ 14,027 — 11 
is oda dkch vunstitakogesnenkean 1,352,251 — 32 
Unclassified 
Increase 
(or Decrease) 
From 1935 
1936 Per Cent. 
General Electric Company............. 190,044 2.3 
American Tobacco Company........... 62,535 5.3 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 60,670 25.1 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company....... 6,127 5.7 
Montgomery Ward Company, Inc.**... 55,768 — 19 
American Radiator & Stand. San. Corp. 45,319 48 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 43,636 — 5.7 
Eastman Kodak Company.............. 8,623 3.8 
Paramount Pictures, Inc............... 36,445 —11.3 
Sears, Roebuck & Company**.......... 36,064 4.0 
The Procter & Gamble Company....... 32,899 6.0 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc............ 31,724 —10.3 
B. F. Goodrich Company............... 23,806 5.8 
Gillette Safety Razor Company......... 23,745 44 
S. S. Kresge Company................ 22, 4 
le Be I I so onc ccc cccccce 20,080 —11.2 
Remington Rand, Inc. ..............00. 19,791 — 98 
CT To ove caceccscccecccs 19,520 Y | 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company..... 19,400 1.9 
National Cash Register Company**.... 16,984 2.3 
American Car & Foundry Company..... 15,177 — 6.6 
Caterpillar Tractor Company.......... 15,062 — Ol 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company....... 14,394 07 
| A a OO ne ee 13,281 7.2 
Otis Elevator Company................ 12,122 3.4 
The Lambert Company*............... 12,118 Jl 
California Packing Corporation*....... 10,529 — 13 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd............... 9,446 —17.0 
I isoiia a, cca has sae lik. ies gneetees 958,308 a 
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|. The worker looking for a job applies at the local U.S.E.S. office 


Looking for Skilled Labor? 


U. V. Wilcox 


N Des Moines, a half-dozen skilled 

woodworkers are looking for jobs. 

In Cincinnati and Baltimore, two 
employers are hunting high and low 
for skilled woodworkers to turn out 
orders now flooding in. 

Multiply this incident by thousands, 
and you have some conception of the 
problems which to-day’s skilled labor 
shortage is creating. 

Can anything be done about it? 

Something is being done about it 
right now. To bring such employers 
and prospective employees together, 
there now exists a national employ- 
ment agency which operates without 
fees either from employer or 
employee. 

This national agency is the United 
States Employment Service, spon- 
sored by the Federal Government and 
financed by the Federal Treasury. 

It acts as a job clearing house with- 
in a city, within a State, and through- 
out the nation. When the employer 
asks for a designated type of labor at 
his local Employment Service office, 
files covering the immediate locality 
are first searched for men who can 
fill the bill. If they are not available 
in the city, the request is wired to the 
central State office or to the national 
office in Washington, which get to 
work at once searching their elabor- 
ate records to find out where workers 
of the kind needed are available. 
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Once they are located, the jobless 
workers and the prospective employ- 
er are put in touch with one another 
—although such abuses as rackets, 
and offers of short-term jobs for 
which the workers would have to 
travel a long distance, are guarded 
against carefully. 

But the Employment Service seeks 
to do more than merely to list jobs 
available, important as this function 
is. Its practical motto is not any 
man for any job, but the man for the 
job—the position where his experi- 
ence, training, and physical and men- 
tal equipment will make him the most 
efficient worker. 

The skills listed in this great reser- 
voir of labor are segregated and clas- 
sified. As a result, employers get the 
benefit of a file of cross-indexed abili- 
ties which includes information as to 
what the individuals can do best, 
what they have done, their ages and 
other fundamental facts, such as 
whether they are married or single. 

The United States Employment 
Service has been operating for more 
than three years. While, in its early 
existence, it was obliged to give much 
time to the supplying of labor for 
various work-producing jobs of the 
Federal Government, it has adhered 
to its main purpose of aiding private 
industry as the Wagner-Peyser Act 
under which it was established speci- 
fied. Thus, there is now available 
for business use a State-Federal 





2. A trained interviewer draws out his special skills 


Here's One Way to Get It 


agency with 1,684 offices in nearly 
every city whose population is 75,000 
or more. Its functions are: 

1. The listing of people who are 
out of work. 

2. Listing their qualifications for 
work—what type of work they have 
done, what type of work they do best. 

3. Segregating the fit from the un- 
fit on the basis of to-day’s employ- 
ment needs. 

4. Keeping in touch with employ- 
ers, inviting and encouraging them to 
list their requirements in order that 
the job and the job-seeker may be 
brought together. 

5. Operating an efficient clearing 
house and service station for indus- 
try’s needs and labor’s search for re- 
munerative work, 

W. Frank Persons, director since 
the U.S.E.S. has been in existence, 
sees his 1,684 city offices as “service 
stations,” each with this watchword: 

“Fit opportunity for each unem- 
ployed worker and fit placement in 
each unoccupied job.” 

Director Persons, a lawyer by pro- 
fession, a skilled organizer, a former 
executive in large corporations, aims 
for “the creation of a program for re- 
porting current activities which can 
be relied upon as a source of basic in- 
formation relative to employment and 
unemployment conditions throughout 
the United States.” 

Under this program, now rapidly 
developing, a real understanding of 
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"YOUR POWER PROVER 
CUT OUR FLEET 


COSTS 18%! 


~AND YOUR RIDE PROVER 


CUT THEM 8% EXTRA!” 


More than 5000 fleet operators are now cutting costs 
up to 30% by these exclusive services 


1. POWER PROVER SERVICE—An exclusive 
Cities Service advantage. In 30 seconds the 
Power Prover will show you exactly how much 
gasolene and power is wasted by any one of 
the vehicles in your fleet. Through the use of 
exclusive, patented tuning tools and precision 
instruments, this unnecessary waste is elimi- 
nated. As a result you may save up to 30% of 
the gasolene and oil you buy. And your fleet 
will operate far more efficiently. 


2. RIDE PROVER SERVICE AND TROJAN 
LUBRICANTS—The Ride Prover, developed 
by Cities Service experts, is the toughest, stur- 
diest, most powerful grease gun ever built. 
Powerful enough to shoot grease through a 
solid block of wood. Leaves no bare spots to 
develop friction and wear. This gun was per- 


fected to pump the newly developed Cities 
Service Trojan Lubricants...tenacious, shock- 
resisting greases. The finest heavy duty chassis 
lubrication money can buy. 

Start today! Add your savings to your profits. 
Let us give you full details and convincing proof 
of the economies effected by these two services. 
Write, wire, telephone, or mail coupon today. 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


CITIES SERVICE—Room 723 
60 Wall Street, New York City 

Gentlemen: Without obligation, please give me 
more details on how I may cut my fleet’s operating and 
maintenance costs up to 30%. 


Name 


Address 
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RADIO CONCERTS. ... every Friday at 8 P.M. (E. D. T.) WEAF and 43 associated NBC stations 





CITIES SERVICE OILS & GASOLENES 
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3. 


Into vast files, cross-indexed by jobs, goes the candidate’s name 


jobs—an understanding of labor and 
what labor does in this highly 
mechanized and swiftly changing age 
—is an essential. Specifically, he ex- 
plains, this means “knowledge of oc- 
cupational codes, the use of job de- 
scription and trade questions.” He 
recognizes that “placements”—that 
is, sending out and successfully plac- 
ing individuals on payrolls—‘in 
order to be lasting and effective, must 
satisfy the needs and desires of both 
employers and employees. For this 
reason, each public employment office 
seeks to be as well informed as pos- 
sible concerning job requirements and 
as skilled as possible in evaluating 
applicants’ qualifications, in order to 
act as an efficient intermediary be- 
tween workers and prospective em- 
ployers. 

“This policy calls for the selection 
of the best adapted applicants for each 
job. Need or length of time as a 
benefit claimant or similar considera- 
tions are all, in the eyes of the Em- 
ployment Service, secondary to the 
applicant’s ability. We dare not lose 
sight of the fact that ours is a service 
agency designed to be of equal value 
to employers and to workers.” 

A visit to one of the offices indi- 
cates how this program functions and 
indicates how it can be used by the 
hirers of labor. 

Plain, thoroughly serviceable, yet 
not unattractive quarters, invite both 
men and women to enter. There are 
sections for each sex. There is no 
evidence here of the old-time employ- 
ment office where men congregate all 
day in dark rooms or stand on the 
sidewalks in front of buildings, 
watching names on_ blackboards, 
angling with disgruntled or brusque 
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clerks, hoping to learn about places 
where work is offered. 

In a U.S.E.S. office, a waiting 
room is found. Often there are 
tables with current magazines dis- 
played. There are ash-trays designed 





How to Find Your U.S.E.S. Office 


Uniform listing is not a U. S. 
Employment Service virtue. It's 
often difficult to find the local 
office. 

Here are various listings used in 
telephone directories: (1) “Employ- 
ment Service, U. S.” under “U. S. 
Government, Dept. of Labor.” (2) 
Your State’s Employment Service 
(in New York, for example, the list- 
ing is “N. Y. State Employment Ser- 
vice”). (3) “National Re-employ- 
ment Service.” 


Following representations by 
FORBES, this is to be remedied. 











to stimulate personal respect and dig- 
nity. There may be flowers to bright- 
en the rooms and attractive prints on 
the walls. And there is always venti- 
lation. Clerks take down the names 
of applicants on cards, after which 
come personal interviews by members 
of the staff who have been trained to 
meet job-seekers. 

Women interview the women and 
the girls who want work in offices or 
as waitresses, servants and domestics. 
Men interview the laborers, the semi- 
skilled and the highly trained. The 
interviewer notes the individual’s past 
experience and probable capabilities. 





Photographs: Harris & Ewing 
4. Employers, phoning for help, choose from a nationwide list 


Since the interviewer is acquainted 
with the type of work that the appli- 
cant is seeking and understands 
something of the requirements de- 
manded, the employer has definite as- 
surance that he will secure, just so 
far as it is possible, the skill that he 
desires. 

The man who has worked in iron 
and steel construction doesn’t attempt, 
nor is he asked, to explain the kind 
of work he has done to an interviewer 
who has no conception of what a “jig 
maker’s” work is, nor a “chaser’s,” 
nor a “cat skinner’s”—to name but a 
few of the vividly designated types 
found in industry’s nomenclature. 

When a locality has one or several 
dominating industries seeking labor, 
special interviewers thoroughly fa- 
miliar with these occupations are 
there to classify and segregate the 
applicants. 

It is in the interviewing that the 
real difference between the services 
offered by the U.S.E.S. differs from 
anything attempted before by a Gov- 
ernment agency. All the thousand, 
changing, varied and variegated types 
of humanity seek out these public em- 
ployment offices, and each individual 
that applies sits before the proper in- 
terviewer for quiet appraisal of such 
qualifications as he or she may pos- 
sess. Sometimes those who come are 
blue, discouraged, and spirit-broken. 
Sometimes they are truculent. Some- 
times they are hesitant or even suspi- 
cious of a Government agency which 
asks questions. The U.S.E.S. inter- 
viewer must understand and appreci- 
ate these things and be sympathetic. 

The records made during the visit 
to the public employment officer re- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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©) CHESS, Benjamin Franklin wrote— 
“Several very valuable qualities of the 
Mind, useful in the course of human Life, are 
to be acquir’d and strengthened by it.” Fore- 
sight he mentioned first. 


Certainly there is one occasion in life where 
planning and foresight are necessary—that is 
when a man becomes head of a family and 
faces the responsibility for the future of his 
wife and children. 


If you plan your financial affairs as skilfully 
as the expert does his chess game, you will 
find that you can fortify yourself and 





The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the 
usual standard forms, individual and group, in 
large and small amounts. It also issues annuities 
and accident and health policies. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its 
assets are held for the benefit of its policyholders, 
and any divisible surplus is returned to its policy- 


holders in the form of dividends. 











Foresight Wins 


your family against misfortune and want. 


A Life Insurance Program started early and 
planned carefully is your wisest move in the 
uncertain game of living. It will afford your 
wife a sure income and untold peace of mind 
in case she is left alone to bring up your chil- 
dren, and it can give you security during your 
retirement years. 


An experienced and understanding Metro- 
politan Field-Man will be glad to help you 
work out the Program best suited to your 
needs. Telephone your local Metropolitan 
office or mail the coupon. 











Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Without obligation on my part, I would like 
to have information regarding a Life Insurance 
Program to meet my needs. 


i iincptinttemcne 
ADDRESS___ _ 


CITY : STATE 


11-F 











ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Copyright, 1937, by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER 
Chairman of the Board 





LeRoy A. LINCOLN 
President 

































miss details. Business is made 

up of details and I notice that the 
chief executive who dismisses them is 
quite likely to dismiss his business. 

Success is the sum of detail. It 
might perhaps be pleasing to imagine 
oneself beyond detail and engaged 
only in great things, but as I have 
often observed, if one attends only to 
great things and lets the little things 
pass the great things become little; 
that is, the business shrinks. 

It is not possible for an executive 
to hold himself aloof from anything. 
No business, no matter what its size, 
can be called safe until it has been 
forced to learn economy and rigidly 
to measure values of men and ma- 
terials. —Harvey S. FIRESTONE. 


A* executive cannot grandly dis- 


The measure of a man’s real char- 
acter is what he would do if he knew 
he would never be found out. 

—Lorp MACAULAY. 


Sympathy is a thing to be encour- 
aged apart from humane considera- 
tions, because it supplies us with the 
materials for wisdom. 

—R. L. STEVENSON. 


Prejudice, ignorance, bitterness 
and, above all, selfishness are the great 
obstacles to peace in people, groups 
and nations. 

—JosePpH A. TyTHERIDGE, D.D. 


Business is always a_ struggle. 
There are always obstacles and com- 
petitors. There is never an open road, 
except the wide road that leads to 
failure. Every great success has al- 
ways been achieved by fight. Every 
winner has scars. . . . The men who 
succeed are the efficient few. They 
are the few who have the ambition 
and willpower to develop themselves. 

—Hersert N. Casson. 


Imperfect knowledge is the parent 
of doubt; thorough and honest re- 
search dispels it. —Trvyon Epwarbs. 


To be in the pink of condition phy- 
sically and mentally, and ready and 
willing to do anything that needs to 
be done, is a great substitute for 
genius. —EXCHANGE. 


It would seem that there is more 
need for a father’s day than a 
mother’s day, for mother’s place in 
the affections of the family is secure. 
But the modern industrial and econ- 
omic setup has taken away the father 
and reduced him to the status of a 
mere provider with no close connec- 
tion with the family. And so it is 
easier for him to lose his sense of 
duty.—Ortrto Georce Gersicu, D.D. 
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THOUGHTS 


on the business 
of life 
Jain. 









When young men are beginning 
life, the most important period, it is 
often said, is that in which their 
habits are formed. That is a very im- 
portant period. But the period in 
which the ideas of the young are 
formed and adopted is more impor- 
tant still. For the ideal with which 
you go forward to measure things de- 
termines the nature, so far as you are 
concerned, of everything you meet. 

—Henry Warp BEECHER. 


Public ownership will come when 
government crushes and frustrates 
private enterprise and private capital 
to such an extent that weary inves- 
tors give up their burdens gladly. 

—WIiiAM L. RANsom. 


Beware what you set your heart 
upon. For it surely shall be yours. 
—EMERSON. 


It’s not until a depression comes 
that we realize that what we had be- 
fore was prosperity. 

—WILLIAM FEATHER. 


What religion needs to-day is not 
more flying with God, or leaping with 
God, or jumping up and down with 
God, or going into spasms and con- 
vulsions and epileptic fits with God. 
What religion needs to-day is more 
walking with God. 

—Mrro H. Gates, D.D. 





A TEXT 


Every prudent man dealsth with 
knowledge: But a fool layeth open 
his folly—Proverbs 13:16. 


Sent in by C. Lackey, Portland, 
Ore. What is your favorite text? 
A Forses book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 











Be friends with every body. When 
you have friends you will know there 
is somebody who will stand by you. 
You know the old saying, that if you 
have a single enemy you will find him 


everywhere. It doesn’t pay to make 
enemies. Lead the life that will make 
you kindly and friendly to every one 
about you, and you will be surprised 
what a happy life you will live. 

: —CuHarLes M. Scuwas. 


Every human mind is a great 
slumbering power until awakened by 
keen desire and by definite resolution 
to do. —Epcar F. Roserts. 


The height of human wisdom is to 
bring our tempers down to our cir- 
cumstances, and to make a calm 
within, under the weight of the great- 
est storm without. —DEFOE. 


Any man who starts out to chase 
happiness will find it running away 
from him. We get happiness by in- 
direction. 


—Harry EmMeErsON FospIck. 


The conscientious plodder is nearly 
always outdistanced by the fellow 
who stops occasionally to analyze and 
plan. —W. J. CAMERON. 


It is in the breakdown of religious 
training in the home, in the church 
and in the school that we must look 
for the present cause of crime. 

—Pror. Francis B. Sayre. 


Man must realize his own unim- 
portance before he can appreciate his 
importance. —B. R. BAUMGARDT. 


The smallest actual good is better 
than the most magnificent promises 
of impossibilities. —MACAULEY. 


I pity that man who wants a coat 
so cheap that the man or woman who 
produces the cloth shall starve in the 
process. —BENJAMIN HARRISON. 


The basis of mental health for the 
average adult is more work, provided 
the work is not mere drudgery. 

—Dr. J. B. Nasu. 


How is it possible to expect that 
mankind will take advice when they 
will not so much as take warning? 


—SwiIFt. 


If a man will begin with certainties, 
he will end with doubts ; but if he will 
be content to begin with doubts, he 
will end in certainties. —BAcon. 


A lie has no legs and cannot stand ; 
but it has wings, and can fly far and 
wide. —WARBURTON. 
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PROBLEM: sociaL SECURITY FIGURE WORK 


QOurmovep figure-work methods 
can’t cope with modern figure-work problems 
resulting from Social Security legislation. 


¢ The “Comptometer” Payroll Method, devised 
by our research staff, provides for recording 
employee records with respect to earnings and 
deductions of ali kinds. This thoroughly up-to- 
date method is simple, economical and flexible. 


Executives who look for accuracy with speed, 
adaptability with economy in handling large or 
small figure-work routines will find information 
of great interest in the illustrated six-page folder 
shown above. Requests entail no obligation. 


¢ For your copy, write (on your firm’s letter- 
head) to the Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
1700 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





4}COMPTOMETER 
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ODAY the railroads haul a ton of 


freight a mile for an average revenue 
of less than a cent. 


That’s 23, per cent Jess than they got for 
hauling a ton a mile fifteen years ago, when 
the downward trend in average revenue 
started. 


It’s a billion dollars less than it would have 
been in 1936 if the revenue per ton-mile had 
stayed the same as it was fifteen years ago. 


Now some of this difference is due to 
changes in the type of shipments—but the 
vast bulk of that billion dollars represents 
lower freight rates — savings for the 
shipper and the consumer. 


With average revenue shrinking, railroads 
have had to face mounting expenses. 
Hourly earnings of railroad workers have 
climbed to the highest point 
in history. Prices of necessary 
materialsandsupplies,likealot 
of other things, have gone up. 


Yet look how the railroads have been 
pushing ahead—figuring ways to give bet- 
ter service on lessened income: 


They speeded up freight schedules; put 
billions into new and better cars and loco- 
motives, heavier rails and improved road- 
beds. Today freight moves fifty per cent 
faster than it did just a few years ago. 











TIRIKCALY IROL OADS 





They perform a daily miracle keeping tab 
on two million freight cars—so that you 
may have cars where you want them when 
you need them. 


Working hand-in-hand with shippers, 
they cut freight loss and damage more than 
eighty per cent—developed better ways to 
pack, load and handle goods. 


You know what they’ve done in passenger 
service, too—faster trains, even greater 
safety, more comfort and cleanliness, air- 
conditioning and all the rest. And yet pas- 
sengers today pay an average of 42 per cent 
less per mile than they did in 1921. 


It’s a great record—you couldn’t ask for a 
better picture of how the railroads are 
handling a tough job. On that record, the 
railroads have earned the right to ask for 

= equality in regulation and 

= treatment, for a chance to meet 
competition on a basis fair 
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What's New 
in Business 


Steel Takes College Men 


Early this Summer, 594 graduates 
of ninety-one colleges and universi- 
ties will begin training courses in sub- 
sidiary companies of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

For many years industry has gone 
to the college campus for trained men, 
but this is the first time in the Cor- 
poration’s history that U. S. Steel has 
undertaken such an exhaustive search 
for qualified candidates. 

Since January, recruiting commit- 
tees from various companies have 
been touring the forty-eight states of 
the country, interviewing college pro- 
fessors and student groups. In 
selecting the men, committees put 
special emphasis upon scholarship 
record, student activities and practi- 
cal experience. 

These college recruits will begin 
their training course with intensive 
study of operations, spending from 
one to two years in various positions 
in the plants. Records will be kept 
of the men in their different jobs to 
determine their qualifications for later 
careers in the industry. 

Along with the training of college 
students, the Corporation is offering 
Summer employment to 300 under- 
graduates in mines, mills and plants. 

This policy of “starting them off 
early” will not only enable the Cor- 





BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








STRIKE FEVER 


Strikes grip seven states as industry, unions lock horns 
over collective bargaining. Steel operations hit year’s new 
low while “independents” (Republic, Youngstown, Inland, 
Bethlehem) stave off CIO’s insistence on signed agreements. 
Federal Government takes initiative, appoints three 
mediators, holds parleys between opposing forces. Gover- 
nors of Ohio and Pennsylvania declare martial law, enforce 
orders with state militia, close plants to prevent further 
bloodshed. Meanwhile, first Federal Court ruling declares 
sit-downs “criminal” in Pennsylvania decision. Congress 
investigates police-union clashes, forcible closing of plants. 





STOCKS CHILL 


Stock market averages drop to July, 1936, levels while 
trading slackens to 1935 turnover lows. Bonds slow up with 
lack of public demand (p. 40). Increases in corporations’ 
stockholders continue decline from 1929 (p. 14). Wall Street 
talks of “pessimistic prosperity” while general business 
activity falls but slightly from pre-market-drop levels. 





RAILS PAUSE 


Car loadings increase slightly while operating revenues of 
eighty-eight Class I reporting roads show increase over 
1936, still below 1930. Rail-equipment makers review seven- 
year advance (p. 24). General optimism dampened by pos- 
sible $200,000,000 pay increase concession to brotherhoods ; 
by suspense over ICC’s consideration of higher freight 
rates which shippers are fighting. 





JOBS GAIN 


Factory employment, according to Commerce Department, 
rolls up 13 per cent. increase over 1936 job-levels; factory 
payrolls increase 29 per cent.; but skilled-labor shortage 
emphasizes importance of employment services (p. 16), 
training programs (p. 24). 





TAXES YIELD 


Income tax returns for fiscal year’s eleven months pass 
1936 period by $300,000,000 ; exceed revised budget’s estimate 
by $9,000,000. Meanwhile, investigations of tax “avoiders” 
and “evaders” continue (p. 10). 





U. S. VICTORY? 





Geneva’s International Labor Organization approves 40- 
hour week in textile convention. U. S. textile men, pleased 
as Britain’s objections are overruled, vision equal footing 
with competing countries—provided convention gets nations’ 
support. 








poration to build up a future supply 
of personnel, but it will also aid the 
student in selecting the type of work 
for which he is best suited. 

But the training program of U. S. 
Steel is not only confined to college- 
trained men. Employees in the Cor- 





Baltwmore and Ohio 


While railroad men talk equipment at Atlantic City, two new rail giants stand side by 
side, comparing notes on steam and Diesel progress 
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poration are given an equal chance to 
rise to important positions. The em- 
phasis of the program is on the train- 
ing of men, whether college graduates 
or not, to fill the gaps in skilled labor 
and to build up a reserve of specially- 
trained employees. 


Comeback Exposition 


Two points about an exhibit of 
railroad equipment in Atlantic City 
late in June are important from a 
business standpoint : 

First, it is the first one of its kind 
since 1930. Before that an every- 
year affair, the exposition thus dram- 
atizes the comeback in the railroad- 
equipment industry during the past 
year-and-a-half. 

Second, it is the first one to be 
opened to the public, a feature which 
points up the widening public inter- 
est in railroads, and the eagerness of 
the roads and equipment builders to 
capitalize on it. But only people who 
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hold round-trip railroad tickets to At- 
lantic City will be admitted. 

The exhibition itself is timed to 
coincide with the Atlantic City con- 
vention of two important rail groups: 
The Railway Supply Manufacturers 
Association, and two divisions of the 
Association of American Railroads. 


Refrigerator Planes 


Pacific Coast oysters taste quite dif- 
ferent from their Atlantic cousins. 
And the flavor of the Eastern lobster 
is not the same as that of the Western 
variety. 


Thereby Northwest Airlines, oper-— 


ating between Chicago and the West 
Coast, hopes to profit. For, begin- 
ning July 1, the line plans to add 
“refrigerator planes” to its fleet. And 
among the items of traffic which it 
hopes they will create are epicures’ 
cross-shipments of oysters and lob- 
sters between Atlantic and Pacific. 
Other perishables—cut flowers, and 
fruits fresh from the tree, for example 
—also are expected to be attracted by 
the new service. 

The refrigerated section of each 
plane is a compartment about the size 
of a steamer trunk in the lower part 
of the ship’s belly. Cooling is pro- 
vided by mechanical equipment. 


Humble’s Union Answers 


Early this year when the CIO an- 
nounced a membership drive in the oil 
industry, workers in Baytown, Texas, 
got busy. 

These employees of the Humble 
Oil and Refining Company live and 
work in an unusual community. 
Many of the 3,500 workers own their 
homes ; others have invested in prop- 
erty. Enjoying modern city con- 
veniences, they pay no city taxes of 
any kind. Water, sewerage and gar- 
bage disposal is furnished by the 
Baytown Utilities Corporation, owned 
and operated by the residents of the 
city. Property owners pay $2 a 
month to the twelve-year-old corpora- 
tion for these services. The commun- 
ity, with a population of approximate- 
ly 9,000, has schools, a volunteer fire 
department, and the county aids in 
street improvements and furnishes 
police protection. Workers in the 
company feel they have a stake in the 
community, and for this reason they 
set about organizing their own system 
of employee-representation. 

The first step was the organization 
by fifty workers of the Security 
League. In co-operation with the com- 
pany, the membership grew steadily. 

When the constitutionality of the 
Wagner Act was established in April, 





“Treat ‘em rough” is the motto in this Toledo, Ohio, restaurant—but customers seem to like it! 


members of the League set up the 
Employees Federation independent of 
the company. An election was held 
to determine if the new Federation 
had the support of more than 51 per 
cent. of the company’s employees. Of 
the 2,597 votes cast, 2,516 were in 
favor of the Federation. Officials of 
the Humble Company recognized the 
body as the collective bargaining 
agency of the workers. 

But the Federation does not insist 
on the sole right of dealing with the 
company. Members may bring up 
disputes through the central council 
of 47, or they may go directly to com- 
pany officials. 

This type of employee federation is 
operating in all units of the Humble 
Company. Five other refineries on 
the Gulf Coast have taken it up, and 
other industries show keen interest 
in the success of this independent 
union. 


Pay-Envelope Slip, New Style 


After their experiences last Fall, 
and with laws in some states now 
forbidding the practice, employers are 
inclined to question the value of in- 
serting timely messages in pay en- 
velopes. 

But here is a new angle on the sub- 
ject. A department store in Dublin, 
Irish Free State, recently used pay- 
envelope slips to announce the fact 
that any employee who failed to ask 
for a raise in the ensuing six months 
would be fired. 

Results were two-fold. First, many 
employees got raises. Second, much 
deadwood was cleared out ; some em- 
ployees either were afraid to present 


their cases to the managers, or, when 
they did, were unable to prove that 
their work was worth even their cur- 
rent salary. 


Service With a Laugh 


When an unsuspecting customer 
walks into Bud and Luke’s restau- 
rants in Toledo, Ohio, he is due for a 
shock—“kidding” and joshing by the 
waiters is the rule of the house. 

Knives and forks are thrown down 
in front of the customer; he is told 
to take his choice. If he does not 
place his order immediately, the 
waiter usually calls out, “Hey, this 
rube won’t order!” And from the 
kitchen comes a grumbling, roaring 
mob of waiters, many wearing hats 
and galluses. They stand over the un- 
fortunate customer, joke about his ap- 
pearance, his clothes, and ply him 
with questions. Any answers the cus- 
tomer may give are promptly taken 
up by the joking waiters, and every 
one joins in the hilarity. 

Eleven years ago the enterprising 
owners, then automobile salesmen, 
opened up a small restaurant. They 
were so busy selling cars that often 
they neglected the restaurant. To 
cover up their deficiency, they re- 
sorted to joking. The idea went over, 
and to-day they have two restaurants 
doing a good business. 

Most customers like this horse-play 
and come back for more. Waiters are 
paid as much for their ability to 
“wise-crack” as their ability to serve, 
and even the cooks in the kitchen add 
to the fun. Sometimes, according to 
these restaurant owners, it pays to be 
rude. 
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This Company Thrives on Civil War! 


Charles WN. Tunnel 


force? One salesman fighting 

tooth and nail with another sales- 
man from the same company for the 
same buyer’s business? 

Most selling experts throw up their 
hands at the thought. And mostly 
they’re right. 

Yet the exception proves the rule. 
And Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Com- 
pany of Dallas, Texas, now fourth 
largest milling company in the United 
States with a volume of 25,000,000 
a year, is thriving on the type of civil 
warfare which experts deplore. 

Apparently, much depends on how 
you go about it, and why. Jack P. 

3urrus, thirty-five-year-old head of 
the company, is a glutton for competi- 
tion, so much so that he is not satis- 
fied with outside competition alone. 
He sees that his hottest competition 
comes from within the Tex-O-Kan 
organization. Every mill manager 
and every mill organization (and 
there are seven of them operating in 
Texas and Oklahoma) must stand on 
its own feet and fight for its own 
trade identity. And instead of the 
individual mill executives looking to 
the parent organization for manage- 
ment ideas, they are made to realize 
that the parent company is looking 
to them for management ideas. 


Every Mill for Itself 


[} i war within a company sales- 


“We see that our separate mill or- 
ganizations are our stiffest competi- 
tion,” explains President Burrus. 
“There is no trade restraint between 
our mills with one exception. Our 
Kingfisher, Okla., mill does not ship 
into Texas because there are so many 
places that this mill can sell its out- 
put where the Texas units cannot 
possibly reach. 

“Our mill managers, sales mana- 
gers and their respective employees 
know that they have a judge and jury 
over them; and that if there is any 
mis-step, the parent company will be 
the first to know. But they also know 
that the parent company is not listen- 
ing to childish, petty squabbles and 
that every member of the family 
must stand on his own feet. 

“No sister mill lays off an account 
just because another Tex-O-Kan mill 
is selling the account. In fact, the 
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Jack P. Burrus: His Salesmen Scrap 


sales personnel has definite instruc- 
tions to grab any account that can 
be obtained at a profit to his mill re- 
gardless of who is doing the selling 
and what profit the sister mill may 
be making. 

“Tf the original personal contact is 
strong enough and if the product and 
the service are all right, then a sister 
mill can’t get the account away. If 
these factors are not right, then the 
account is wide open and if we didn’t 
steal away the business some outsider 
would.” 

Burrus reasons, too, that even ace 
salesmen run into buyers that they 
can’t sell and that some fellow with 
a sister mill, even though he is a 
lighter-weight man in sales ability, 
may be able to make just the right 
contact to get the business. 

But doesn’t expense from duplicate 
selling pile up where several repre- 
sentatives from mills of the Tex-O- 
Kan group are in contact with the 
same buyers? 

Burrus says no. He points out that 
any time one mill of the family loses 
an account, it is generally picked up 
by another of the mills. Even though 
the buyers know that all the mills are 
units of Tex-O-Kan, any falling out 


with one unit is seldom carried over 
to the sister mills. 

Like the fond parent who trains 
his sons in the art of self defense by 
having them spar with each other, 
Jack Burrus referees all family sales 
feuds. He encourages friendly com- 
mercial bouts. But any time a man 
shows promise beyond his present 
position, he is promoted even though 
it must be to a new or different unit 
of the organization. A special sales- 
man may be stepped up to a sales 
manager’s job, or a sales manager 
may be made manager of his own or 
another mill. 

“But our inter-house rivalry does 
not prevent our getting every ad- 
vantage of the ideas and experiences 
of each unit for the organization as a 
whole,” says Burrus. “The man who 
is doing a job better than it is being 
done in the other mills is called in 
to explain and demonstrate his meth- 
ods to the rest of the organization. 
This information is passed along 
through published bulletins and more 
generally through personal contact. 
We get our men together when we 
have any idea that will justify the 
meeting. This plan simplifies man- 
agement, for our own executives and 
employees make a self analysis and 
see how they, too, can bring their 
work up to par with the man who is 
doing the outstanding job. 


Even the Presidents Sell 


“Our junior executives are pretty 
important people with us and we 
have them in for conferences and for 
counsel—not so much to help them as 
to help us. The men in the field are 
the first to know of new demands and 
new trade trends. Even our mill 
presidents must keep active personal 
contact with the trade; and here in 
the general office, we also take the 
time to keep in touch with the trade. 
All of our executives are strong for 
trade conventions. They give us an 
opportunity to meet the largest num- 
ber of buyers in the shortest possible 
time—not to close contracts, but to 
feel the pulse of the trade, to under- 
stand the new problems of industry, 
to understand our competitors, and 
especially to study competition from 
other foods and industries.” 

Each of the seven Tex-O-Kan mills 
maintains a separate independent 
laboratory. But all the chemists ex- 
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change information and help each 
other. And scoring and analyses are 
frequently made of products made 
from the flour produced by other mills 
in the group as well as by competitive 
mills outside the group. 

Although the laboratories are large- 
ly for practical work and analyses, an 
experimental central mill is main- 
tained where experiments are carried 
on for the benefit of all the units. 
The same thing is true in the mainte- 
nance of a central engineering and 
technical department. The personnel 
of the engineering department works 
through all the mills in a constant ef- 
fort to lower costs and increase effi- 
ciency. If equipment or methods are 
discovered which increase profits in 
one unit, they are extended to the 
other mills. For example, $125,000 
is being invested in modernizing the 
Texas Star Mill at Galveston this 
Spring because of the proved efficien- 
cy of the new Burrus mill at Fort 
Worth. 


Family Flour vs. Bakery Flour 


Another reason why Tex-O-Kan 
wants every mill to be in business for 
itself instead of following detailed 
orders from a central office, is that 
the problems of one mill manager 
may be very different from those of 
another. For example: In San An- 
tonio, the Liberty Mills, a Tex-O- 
Kan unit, has a 650-barrel daily ca- 
pacity. This mill does not want or 
take any 50c-a-barrel conversion busi- 
ness, for it must have a long margin 
to operate profitably. Consequently, 
about 85 per cent. of the volume is 
confined to family-flour volume at a 
conversion cost of from 70c to $2 a 
barrel. On the other hand, the Bur- 
rus mill at Fort Worth has a 3,600- 
barrel daily capacity. It must have 
volume business and long runs; 
so low-conversion bakery-flour busi- 
ness is handled at a profit with 40c 
margin. 

With each mill plugging for the 
type of business that can be handled 
properly, the bigger units get much 
of the big-lot business, the smaller 
units find it profitable to cater to the 
smaller buyers, and no user of flour 
in any form is overlooked by a Tex- 
O-Kan salesman working for some 
unit of the organization. No mill 
manager is saddled with restrictions 
that are enforced just because they 
have been found to be good for one 
unit or several units; but each man- 
ager does profit from the general ex- 
perience of the other managers, and 
of the executives of the parent 
company. 

The Burrus organization was 
founded in 1876 by W. C. Burrus, 


grandfather of the present president. 
W. C. Burrus was a school teacher 
and a farmer who established a small 
burr mill and a cotton gin. He be- 
believed in self sufficiency and in 
looking after his own affairs—so 
much so that he didn’t waste time pe- 
titioning the county officials to build 
roads to his gin and mill. He built 
them himself and paid the bills. But 
his son, the late J. Perry Burrus, laid 
the foundations of the present organi- 
zation—besides devoting his whole 
life to promoting the industrial expan- 
sion of Texas. 

To-day, the Burrus traditions re- 
main. Jack Burrus does not believe 
in excessive salaries. But the man 
who makes good on his own gets an 
invitation to buy stock; and if he 
hasn’t the cash on hand, the money is 
lent to him and Burrus carries the 
loan on the cuff personally. Although 
there are 800 stockholders in Tex-O- 
Kan, 90 per cent. of the stock is 
owned by four or five families whose 
members are the backbone of the ac- 
tive working organization—just mill 
families whose members have started 
in as bookkeepers and salesmen and 
have climbed to presidencies if their 
abilities were sufficient. 


“He Pumped Me Dry” 


Jack Burrus has little to say in self- 
praise. Heading an organization that 
sells more than 2,500,000 barrels of 
flour annually is not such a big job 
that it prevents his receiving sales- 
men, job applicants, people in all 
walks of life, and especially the mem- 
bers of his own selling organization. 
He is a glutton for facts, ideas, sug- 
gestions and knowledge. One chap 
who went to Burrus for some in- 
formation regarding a sales idea for 
bakery flour pretty well sums up the 
general picture when he admitted, “I 
went in for information and came out 
pressed dry, feeling like a deflated 
balloon. 

“That young fellow pumped me 
dry, getting all I had learned about 
the milling and baking business dur- 
ing thirty years within thirty minutes, 
and I actually forgot what I went in 
to ask about because I was so eagerly 
led into talking about myself.” 

It is easy to talk about one’s self 
to Jack Burrus. He is a good listen- 
er. He listens to his managers and 
his salesmen. Then he helps them 
iron out some of the kinks—probably 
the big reason why Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills continued to make improve- 
ments, to expand and pay dividends 
right through the depression, and 
why no single unit of the group has 
ever failed to pay a profit two seasons 
straight running. 
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It’s a fast-moving, ever-changing busi- 
ness world. Today's successes are but 
memories tomorrow ...and tomorrow's 
successes are already awaiting you te- 


day at the Leipzig Trade Fairs. 


Thousands of successful business execu- 
tives, buyers and merchandise managers 
know the importance of always keeping 
a step ahead of their competitors. Each 
year 250,000 of them, from 72 countries, 
make it u point to visit the Leipzig Trade 
Fairs. Here they quickly and conveniently 
cover the latest offerings and the newest 
styles in their particular lines from the 
whole business world. Here at Leipzig 
where many new items make their inter- 
national debut, these buyers have the 
opportunity of previewing tomorrow's 


success numbers today. 


If you're interested in better buying—in 
increased profits—we suggest that you 
plan now to attend the General Mer- 
chandise Fairs and the Building Fair, 
to be held in Leipzig August 29th to 
September 2nd. Some 6,000 exhibitors 
from 25 countries will help make your 


visit highly profitable. 


Let us help you determine in advance 
the possibilities which the Leipzig Fairs 
offer to your business. Please write for 
Booklet No. 43 and tell us the lines in 
which you are interested. There is 


no obligation. Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 


10 East 40th Street, New York City. 
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Auto 
Industry 
Prospering, 
But— 


from first-hand investigation in 

Detroit and other automotive cen- 
ters, including intimate talks with 
leading motor executives. 

Demand for both passenger and 
commercial vehicles continues very 
satisfactory. 

Prices, because of wage increases 
ranging from 20 to over 30 per cent. 
and rising charges for steel and other 
materials, will have to be substan- 
tially increased on 1938 models. 

Current and recent profit margins 
have been cut into severely, with the 
result that gains in earnings will not 
be commensurate with gains in sales 
over twelve months ago. 

The chief executives of both Gen- 
eral Motors and the Chrysler Corpo- 


Tic. facts and conclusions stem 
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ration, while naturally concerned over 
labor unrest, especially “‘unauthor- 
ized” strikes, are hopeful that the 
whole situation will be composed be- 
fore long. They feel that both John 
L. -Lewis and President Homer 
Martin of the United Automobile 
Workers of America are sincerely 
anxious to live up to agreements they 
signed, and that obstructive occur- 
rences during recent weeks have 
arisen from the inability of respon- 
sible leaders to effect adequate organ- 
ization and impose adequate discip- 
pline all down the line. They note 
with satisfaction the warnings issued 
by C.I.O. leaders that instigators of 
strikes not sanctioned by the union 
will be punished and that local char- 
ters may be cancelled. 

Incidentally, the downswing in au- 
tomotive shares is widely regarded 
by influential motor men as having 
been carried unjustifiably far. G. M. 
shares under 50 and Chrysler under 
100 are called “cheap.” 

Ford still is a disturbing factor, 
mainly because other manufacturers 
never can foretell how he will go in 
the matter of prices. The last time 
advances were announced on certain 
popular makes, he refused to go 
along, with the result that the previ- 
ous status quo was resumed. Al- 
though the Ford company thus far 
has staved off an agreement with 
C.1.0., it is pointed out that Ford’s 
costs have increased sufficiently to 
warrant naming higher prices for his 
product. It is also noted that his 
profit per car last year was extreme- 
ly narrow, representing much less 
than a reasonable return on the capi- 
tal invested. But, having no stock- 
holders in addition to his wife and 
son, Ford is under no obligation to 
strive to earn a fair income for in- 
vestors. 

It may be, therefore, that Ford 
may exercise a potent influence on 
the price situation in the Fall. 


THIS writer returns from jour- 
neyings in this country as well as in 
Canada not wholly depressed even 
over the longer political outlook. 

Among thoughtful men of affairs 
there is rising hope that public opin- 
ion is turning averse to further har- 
assing of business and industry, that 
Congress will gradually become less 
of a rubber stamp, that President 
Roosevelt will encounter more oppo- 
sition to policies smacking of dictator- 
ialness, that the nation’s taxpayers 
will become aroused over still further 


expansion of public debt and taxation. 

Moreover, notwithstanding the 
labor storms now raging, not a few 
industrial leaders are inclined to the 
belief that public opinion is turning 
against highhanded, illegal, disorder- 
ly action on the part of unions, and 
that local and State authorities will 
shortly swing towards law enforce- 
ment. 

Furthermore, it is felt that existing 
lopsided labor laws will have to be 
amended by the next Congress so as 
to fasten responsibilities upon unions 
commensurate with their new powers. 

It should be added, however, that 
not all fillers of pay envelopes enter- 
tain these views, that a large number 
still are gravely apprehensive and are 
acting most cautiously. 








IN many directions the writer en- 
counters information that business 
has been distinctly slower during the 
last two months. Hotels, many mer- 
chants, restaurants, barbers, taxi driv- 
ers, amusement establishments nearly 
all make this confession. 

Urgent demands for machinery and 
tools have somewhat subsided. Rail- 
way freight has fallen off, as has 
power consumption. Home-building 
is losing some of its momentum, 
chiefly because of rising costs. 

The security markets have experi- 
enced a spell of intense dullness, with 
sentiment bearish rather than bullish. 
Market values have declined rather 
severely in the last three months. 

There is widespread feeling that 
Summer will bring more or less se- 
vere slackening of activity in most 
directions. 

Various proposed laws are disliked, 
including the wages-and-hours bill 
which proposes to invest five individ- 
uals with greater powers over indus- 
try than ever before essayed, except 
under the ill-starred NRA. The Ad- 
ministration’s handling of wealthy in- 
dividuals accused of evading adequate 
income tax payments is interpreted as 
the newest phase of stirring up class 
hatred. Certainly, it is unusual, to say 
the least, for high government offi- 
cials to hold up to public scorn men 
not even accused of violating the law. 

Government finances continue to 
excite alarm among the thoughtful. 

Spending for current purposes of mil- 
lions collected under the Social Se- 
curity law is condemned as fraught 
with ugly ultimate consequences. 

Altogether, the outlook for the sec- 
ond half of the year does not inspire 
unrestrained exuberance. 
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Advertisers Look in the Mirror 


John Elting 


OP advertising men met late in 
T June to compare notes at the 
New York City convention of the 
Advertising Federation of America. 
They discussed advertising and its 
responsibility to the consumer; they 
talked advertising and its effect on 
sales. They reviewed changes in 
technique; they argued about media. 
But over all, they were interested in 
what has happened in advertising 
during the past year. What new de- 
velopments took place? What trends 
are apparent? 

Advertising men generally agree 
that the past year has been more a 
period of culmination in advertising 
trends than a period of startling in- 
novations. 

There has been a greater emphasis 
on the scientific approach to adver- 
tising. Advertisers and advertising 
agencies are searching for an accurate 
“yardstick” to determine the effec- 
tiveness of various media. 

In radio, the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies is study- 
ing the effectiveness of station pro- 
grams. 


Scientific Advertising 


In publications, advertising men 
are seeking to learn the value of their 
“copy” before and after releasing an 
intensive campaign. “Pre-testing” is 
one of the scientific methods used to 
evaluate various layouts and copy be- 
fore a campaign. And there are six 
or seven methods of gauging the ef- 
fectiveness of the campaign after it 
has been launched. 

The Advertising Research Federa- 
tion is sponsoring an analysis of the 
effectiveness of window displays. 
Measurement of the circulation of 
traffic in the vicinity, proper distribu- 
tion of display advertising, and cost 
data on a measured circulation are the 
objectives of this study. 

In outdoor advertising, a similar 
survey of the effectiveness of outdoor 
posters is being made by the Traffic 
Audit Bureau. 

Along with increasing interest in 
the scientific approach during the past 
year is the growing public conscious- 
ness toward advertising. State legis- 
latures during the last twelve months 
have considered over 300 bills which 
curb or restrict advertising in one 
form or another. Advertising men 
sense this popular awakening to ad- 
vertising and feel the necessity of 
co-operative censorship of unfair 
practices. 

Twenty-six years ago the truth-in- 





advertising movement was born. To- 
day, this determination for truthful 
advertising is stronger than at any 
time since 1911. The Federal Trade 
Commission is active in “policing” 
misrepresentation, but many adver- 
tisers feel that it is largely up to them 
to stick to the truth. 

This increasing interest of the 
public in industry and advertising has 
led to another development. More 
and more do advertising agencies 
realize that their duty is to “interpret 
American business to the public.” 

This represents more than the old 
type of institutional advertising. The 
trend has been to “open the company 
to public inspection.” The public 
wants to learn about industry, and 
both companies and advertising agen- 
cies are beginning to feel that it is 
good business to inform the public 
on business affairs. 

Regarding current popular trends, 
many advertising men feel that pre- 
miums, prizes, and puzzle contests are 
on the wane. The remarkable suc- 
cess of the Old Gold contest is re- 
garded rather as the climax than a 
continuation of the puzzle craze. 

Advertising men feel that such con- 
tests in the future may be barred by 
the Post Office Department under the 
anti-lottery law. 

There is a general tendency in 
magazine advertisements to conform 
the copy to the periodical used. Ad- 
vertising men feel that in this way 
they can take advantage of reader-ap- 
peal and attract attention to copy 
which closely follows the style and 
make-up of the magazine. 


And What Is Public Opinion? 


Research studies have indicated to 
advertising agencies that pages brok- 
en up with small photographs or 
drawings are more effective than one 
large photograph and solid copy. 
More and more attention is being 
paid to lay-out in advertising. 

There is a greater use of color in 
advertising. And technical improve- 
ments in paper, ink, and printing 
processes are largely responsible. 
“Reversing”—white lettering on 
black—is used wherever possible, and 
many advertising men believe it ef- 
fective in attracting reader-attention. 

In general, advertisers recognize 
their responsibilities to public opin- 
ion. And they realize the necessity 
of fully understanding this public 
opinion. 

“We don’t know what putiic opin- 
ion is,” remarked one advertising 
executive. “But we’re beginning to 
find out!” 





Are You 
Selling Yourself? 


Present-Day Conditions Call for New 
Standards...New Methods...New Ideas 
On Selling. This Book Supplies Them! 


Whether you are interested in selling goods, 
ideas, or yourself—this is the most helptul book 
you can own! It will show you how to influence 
people to do what YOU want them to do, and 
to give you what YOU want. 


Here are 253 pages of important selling informa- 
tion from the pen of a producer. Rex Cole, from 
his 35 years of practica! experience, takes selling 
apart and shows you what makes it tick. 
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Sclesmanship 
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Looking for Skilled Labor? 
Here’s One Way to Get It 


(Continued from page 18) 


fer only to work qualifications and 
matters essential to securing the right 
job. There is no questioning on re- 
ligion, politics, or similar matters. 


How can the employer use this 
service station when he is in need of 
workers for plant or office? Director 
Persons explains: 


“The manager may telephone the 
Employment Service in his locality, 
or, foreseeing the securing of a con- 
tract which means quick expansion, 
he may call in person, and thus enlist 
the specific aid of the Service when 
the need arises. If he asks for union 
workmen, only qualified members of 
labor organizations will be referred 
to him. If none such are available, the 
Employment Service will transfer the 
order to the proper union official if it 


seems to be desirable and in harmony 


with the employer’s wishes. The 
point is that whatever type of worker 
is needed, just so far as it is humanly 
possible only individuals meeting the 
qualifications set up will be sent to the 
employer. 

“The employer may have an open- 
ing for fifty men. If so, the U.S.E.S. 
will send the fifty and enough more 
in addition in order that the manager 
may exercise such discretion as he 
sees fit in the hiring. The Employ- 
ment Service merely occupies the po- 
sition of a bridge between the mu- 
tual interests of the employer and the 
worker. 

“If the employer is frequently in 
need of workers, he or his represen- 
tative should talk over these needs 
with the manager of the local or 
State-Federal employment office, in 
order that there may be complete, 
mutual understanding of the function 
and practice of the Employment 
Service. This will aid in meeting 
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MIX THEM WITH CANADA 


A summer highball is always more cool- 
ing when you can sip it leisurely. And 
this calls for a mixer with a sparkle that 
lasts. Canada Dry’s Sparkling Water is 
extra lively and you can prove it. Leave 
an opened bottle of Canada Dry’s Water 
in your refrigerator. Twenty-four hours 
later it will still be alive and sparkling. 
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DRY’S SPARKLING WATER 


Or pour Canada Dry’s Water into a 
champagne glass and note the steady, 
brilliant effervescence. This is the fa- 
mous “Champagne” Sparkle,—the result 
of Canada Dry’s own special process, 
PIN-POINT CARBONATION. 


NOW AT NEW LOW PRICES 





the special requirements of the 
employer.” 
Director Persons suggested to 


Forses readers that employers can 
help in supplying workers adapted to 
the jobs at hand if they make it pos- 
sible for Employment Service man- 
agers to become acquainted with the 
working conditions and the require- 
ments of skill and experience neces- 
sary in their particular factory, shop, 
or office. Better visualization of 
practical working conditions must 
necessarily result, he points out, thus 
aiding in selecting desirable personnel. 

A complete and well rounded pro- 
gram of employment service cannot 
remain static. Industry changes. 
After periods of hesitance in business 
and idleness among workers, new job 
requirements place new emphasis on 
certain skills. New industries with 
new machines also come into the pic- 
ture. The result may be, as it is now, 
a skilled-labor shortage in some in- 
dustries. The employer must then 
not only seek to secure such skilled 
labor as is available, but he must also 
train new men. 

The program of the U.S.E.S. offers 
its aid in this as in other matters. 
First, of course, its offices seek to 
locate such skilled labor as is desired. 
But if precisely the right kind of 
skilled labor cannot be found, the 
U.S.E.S. will offer for consideration 
those individuals having skills in al- 
lied fields. One such instance was a 
call for a worker able to repair air- 
plane instruments. No such men were 
available. But through its files, the 
U.S.E.S. located an unemployed 
watchmaker having reasonably good 
qualifications: He was sent to the 
employer with the recommendation 
that his previous training should 
make him a good airplane-instrument 
man. He was hired, and to-day he 
is valued highly by his company. 





COMING IN FORBES 


WHAT ARE THEY 
THINKING ABOUT? 


Employers are continually urged to 
forestall labor outbreaks by finding 
out what their workers are thinking 
about. But it’s one thing to urge it, 
another to do it. In a future ForBes 
report, an authority on labor prob- 
lems lists ten above-board ways to 
find out what workers are thinking. 


LAST CALL FOR U. S. SHIPPING? 


Is the poor old U.S. shipping in- 
dustry, mauled and browbeaten and 
kicked around for years, headed to- 
ward a new day? Or does the new 
Federal shipping law give it its last 
chance to make good? Watch 
Forses for the answers to these 
timely, vital questions. 
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LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 


Outlook Over 
a Teacup 





Our Washington Observer 


EVERAL gentlemen well accus- 
S tomed to Washington’s swelter- 

ing summers are quite agreed that 
when John L. Lewis and Dr. Rexford 
Tugwell meet here for luncheon, as 
they did recently, they do not come 
together to discuss next year’s out- 
look for strawberries. 

Dr. Tugwell, though some months 
out of the government service, still is 
a guiding spirit in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
“rendezvous with destiny.” And 
Lewis is headman of the New Deal, 
as Vice-President Garner clearly 
understands. So when Lewis and 
Rex find themselves in agreement, 
both as to general policy and details 
of procedure, that agreement must be 
regarded by men of understanding as 
the policy of the Government of the 
United States. 


Watchful Waiting 


Public discussion of a _ general 
strike possibly would be premature. 
Such a thing could not happen in this 
country in less than three months 
from June 1. Why worry about a 
thing so far away? Moreover, many 
citizens feel confident that should an- 
other national crisis develop, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would handle it, some- 
how. 

A period of watchful waiting some- 
times is rendered less irksome by au- 
thoritative knowledge as to what one 
is waiting for. It is helpful, theze- 
fore, to know the general objectives 
of the Roosevelt labor program, as 
Mr. Lewis and Dr. Tugwell have 
been able to formulate them to date. 

It is helpful, for example, to under- 
stand clearly that the primary objec- 
tives of this movement are entirely 
political. As Dr. Tugwell said in his 
historic address at Los Angeles on 
October 28, 1935: 


Our best strategy is to surge for- 
ward with the workers and farmers of 
this nation, committed to general 
achievements, but trusting the genius 
of our leader for the disposition of 
our forces and the timing of our at- 
tacks. I do not need to remind you of 
his genius for this task, nor of his de- 


votion to the cause of overthrowing 
industrial autocracy and the creation of 
the demoratic discipline. If you do not 
believe in these qualities of his by 
now, I despair of convincing you. 


Under a firm political agreement, 
the governors of Michigan and Penn- 
sylvania now are acting simply as field 
officers of the White House in this 
program—doing nothing which might 
be displeasing to President Roosevelt, 
and doing everything within their 
power to strengthen his hand. 

Word of this three-way alliance 
was given officially in Washington as 
long ago as last January. To date, 
no part of the Washington-Lansing- 
Harrisburg pact, as then outlined con- 
fidentially before a Committee of the 
House of Representatives, has failed 
to materialize. The climax of the ar- 
rangement came with the enforced 
closing, under Pennsylvania martial 
law, of a steel plant which had been 
successfully resisting a Lewis strike. 

It is of record, of course, that when 
a financial crisis developed ‘n 1933, 
the solution was to close all ...e banks. 
We now see a similar policy applied 
to industry. As the program pro- 
gresses, will difficulties become more 
numerous and the compulsory shut- 
down correspondingly more general 
in application ? 


Signals! 


On the whole, it is still a joyous 
game of football. We all remember 
the White House quarterback of 1933 
who was determined to call every 
play. Our President is not humili- 
ated by a strategic retreat now and 


Is the Public High-Hatting 
the Stock Market? 


(Continued from page 14) 


3. The restrictions imposed by the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, which undoubtedly have re- 
tarded the issuance of new stocks. 
The raising of margin requirements 
may also have had its effect in dis- 
couraging speculators with small 
sums of money. 

For 1936, 151 companies report 
9,004,780 stockholders in comparison 
with 9,201,149 for the same com- 
panies in 1935. (Duplications among 
different classes of stock are not usu- 
ally reported by these companies, un- 
less otherwise stated in the tables.) 

The greatest gain, 2.3 per cent., was 
reported by the Automotive group, a 
classification which last year was 


then, as in the appointment of a board 
of mediators—violently in sympathy 
with his publicly-declared policies. 

Reviewing the labor record since 
1933, we find the field literally strewn 
with the white bones of conciliation 
commissions, mediation boards, and 
similar agencies of special inquiry; 
law has been heaped upon law; the 
Supreme Court has been burned at 
the stake—all in the name of indus- 
trial peace and progressive labor re- 
lations. 

Yet Miss Perkins’ official report 
for April, 1937, shows more man- 
days lost in labor disputes during that 
single month than during the entire 
three years 1930-31-32. Total man- 
days lost during those years were l1,- 
800,000; man-days lost in April, 
1937, were 3,400,000. 

During the first four months of 
1937 total man-days lost were 10,- 
851,706, 13,800,000 for the entire 
year 1936. 

For the four years 1929-32 inclu- 
sive, the average annual man-days 
lost in such difficulties were 560,000. 
During the next four years, however 
(1933-36 inclusive), the annual 
average was 1,450,000 man-days. 

For last March the total was 3,- 
380,000, and for April 3,449,000 
man-days. 

It would be a simple matter to pro- 
ject these figures into the future, as 
Mr. Garner has done. 

This is not merely labor unrest. Is 
is not, rather, organized Communism 
rampant in America, aided and abet- 
ted by high authorities? 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 


among those with the greatest losses. 
The only other classifications which 
showed gains were Foods, 1.7 per 
cent., and Unclassified, .2 per cent. 

The groups which showed the 
greatest losses were Communication, 
4.8 per cent., and Public Utilities, 
4.2 per cent. Passage of the Hold- 
ing Company Act and continued 
threats of Government competition 
have probably contributed to discour- 
age investors from buying utility 
securities. 

Twenty-two of the largest Amer- 
ican corporations have 100,000 stock- 
holders or more. In spite of the fact 
that the communication companies 
showed the greatest losses, American 
Telephone and Telegraph continues 
with the largest number of stock- 
holders of any corporation, 640,991. 
Cities Service is second with 579,233, 
and General Motors maintains third 
place with 349,840. 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—fiow conditions compare with a year ago 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 
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LATEST CONDITIONS 





Numbers in cireles locate the largest cities which have recently 
compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than 
at any previous time since April, 1937. 

4. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
5. Little Rock, Ark. 

6. Stockton, Calif. 

7. Jamestown, N. Y. 


1. Jersey City, N. J. 
2. Akron, Ohio 
3. Syracuse, N. Y. 


8, Lima, Ohio 
8. Joplin, Mo. 
10. Muskogee, Okla. 
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\ > HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING 


Wh ie Best wh tertes 
Continued improvement Little or no change in 

one month or more ratio to last year Second-best 

WY ee 


Recent improvement Trend continues down 


D 
(may be temporary) one month or more The poorest territories 
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Warren, Ohio 
Zanesville, Ohio ) 







Buffalo, N. Y. 
Akron, Ohio 








Ohio $ atl Ohio»-* 
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} Erie, Pa. Butler, Pa. 
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Territory tl! 


Philadelphia, Pa. « 
Reading, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del. « 
Lancaster, Pa. « 
Chester, Pa. 






) , Ps i Canton, Ohio a Oil City, Pa. 
( Smee Jamestown, N. Y. Franklin, Pa. 

Detroit, Mich, 2+ 
Toledo, Ohio 
Grand Rapids, Mich. yf : 

owe Lansing, Mich. « YY 

vail Springfield, Ohio LO), 
\ 4 





_ 





Territory | = 
Houston, Tex. 3+ 


San Antonio, Tex. + 


Ft. Worth, Tex. 
El Paso, Tex. 
Little Rock, Ark 


Shreveport, Le. 3+ 
Wichita Falis, Tex. 3+ | 


Abilene, Tex. 3+ 
Pine Biuff, Ark. 
Texarkana, Tex. 
El Dorado, Ark. 
Corsicana, Tex. 3+ 
Helena, Ark. 





=. Best territeries 


Fourth-best 
Second-best 
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Territory V 


Lima, Ohio \ 
Adrian, Mich. 6~- | 
Yi 

£Gf, 44/46! Louisville, Ky. 
’ “Upp, Atlanta, Ga. S+ 
Chattanooga, Tenn. + 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 3« 


\ Battle Creek, Mich. 9+ 
yy 
Gi Yes 
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* Stars and numbers indicate number of sue- 
cessive times cities have been high-spotted. 
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George H. Boehmer 


General Sales Manager 
The Celluloid Corporation 


As Told to Edwin Laird Cady 


HEN a product becomes the tar- 
W get of new products which attack 

with all the energy and enthu- 
siasm of youth, more and better sales 
engineering is the one thing that can 
save the day. 

At least, that is our experience. 

Celluloid, our original product, is 
sixty-five years old. It was the first 
plastic. And when the new plastics 
came along to create what new busi- 
ness they could and to take over 
whatever established business they 
might, we were in the direct line of 
fire. 

Our customers were the skilled and 
trained plastics-users, our old ac- 
counts were the plastics-minded and 
habituated manufacturers, and the 
products which had long been made 
of celluloid were the ones in which 
retailers and consumers were used to 
finding plastics. Consequently, though 
the makers of the new plastics did 
not deliberately aim at us, we usually 
managed to be where their shots 
landed. 

Furthermore, celluloid is not a low- 
priced plastic. As a result, when 
manufacturers were seeking lower- 
priced substitutes for everything, 
some of the business enjoyed by cel- 
luloid was lost temporarily, and some 
permanently. 

All these happenings seemed at first 
like a calamity. But they have led 
us into more thorough sales engineer- 
ing, and so have turned out to be a 
blessing. 


Find Your Best Field 


To meet the emergency, we made 
a basic change in our sales policies. 
Now we seek and concentrate on 
fields where the application of our 
products cannot be challenged by any 
of the host of plastics available to- 
day. This new policy is now the 
foundation on which we build our 
entire selling program. 

For example: Celluloid in thin 
gauges is unusually high in toughness 
and strength. Our job, then, is to 
find manufacturers who can use plas- 
tics in these thinner gauges; and, 
since celluloid which is subjected to 
mechanical color manipulations can 
produce design effects which are dif- 
ficult for other plastics to imitate, to 
find manufacturers whose products 
need this characteristic as well. 

Another example is “lumarith,” a 
ellulose acetate material with the 


We Don’t Make Sales—We Engineer Them 


working qualities of celluloid minus 
its inflammability ; it is being pushed 
in the lamp-shade field for all it is 
worth. “Protectoid,’ a transparent 
wrapping material which commands 
a premium price, is sold to packagers 
who need its advantages enough to 
justify the premium; it is also being 
sold in the electrical field where its 
insulating properties justify intense 
activity on our part. Market research 
has given “lindol,” a non-hygroscopic, 
non-volatile, non-inflammable mate- 
rial originally developed as a plas- 
ticizer, a wide range of applications. 

Our fabricating department also 
helps us to find out what is salable. 

For a long time this department 
used just about the same methods as 
all fabricators. But now this set-up 
has been changed in the interests of 
better sales. engineering. The new 
policy is that the department shall 
develop new machines, methods and 
techniques in our own shop. 

Once this is done we go after the 
markets which are already buying 
other products from us as ruthlessly 
as if they were brand-new buyers, 
and as enthusiastically as if we were 
a brand-new company with a brand- 
new product. 


Blue Chips Wanted 


‘ Our sales and our product-develop- 
ment departments work together to 
find new uses for our materials. 
Once a new use is found, our market- 
ing department makes a thorough 
field survey to find out just how 
much we are likely to sell. If the 
field is not up in the blue-chip class, 
or at least among the red ones, we 
do not go in. 

When we do go in, the sales engi- 
neering is thorough. We find out in 
what price classes the products made 
of our materials should sell, and we 
keep the materials out of the hands 
of manufacturers who would sell in 
the wrong ones. By this policy we 
try to assure profits to the customers 
who sell in the profitable ranges, and 
we protect others from kick-backs 
which, without this sales engineering, 
we would learn of only when it was 
too late. 

Sometimes our research men give 
us products which are as much as two 
years in advance of their markets. In 
the old days we used to plunge ahead 
and find this out by getting head- 
aches. Now we get the facts from 
the field, improve the products as we 
mark time, and avoid the headaches. 

And that is one more reason why 
we have found it better to engineer 
sales than merely to make them. 





CRAWFORD 


HOUSE 


Discriminating people return each sum. 
met to the Crawford House at Crawford 
Notch. Up to date rooming space - the 
best of food - music by Boston Symphony 
players - Golf - Tennis - Swimming - Rid. 
ing -. Boating - Hiking - no hay fever. 
Season June 26 - Oct. 5. Rates with 
meals $6 a day and up. Booklet and 
diagnosis of weekly rates — address: 
Barron Hotel Co., Crawford Notch, N.H. 
Or «sk Mr. Foster Travel Offices. 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 


WHITE MTS. N.H. 


N\ we not start a 



















BETTER BOOKS 
Home Library? 


Only books of a thoroughly constructive char- 
acter are published with the ‘Double A’ 
imprint of Associated Authors. Start now 
with one or two ‘Double A’ books and add 
new volumes as you wish. 

The New Salesmanship: Read. $1. (4¢-6¢*) 

Parliamentary Rules Simplified: Lewis. $1. (10¢-15¢*) 
The Bible Handbook: Leishman-Lewis. $2.75. 
(15¢-20¢*) 
*Indicates postage. Where two amounts are given, 


add larger figure west of Rocky Mountains and out- 
side U. 8. A 


Order from local ‘Double A’ Agent or 
Send for Complete Booklist. 


Associated Authors Better Books Guild 











222 W. Adams St., Dept. FM-7, Chieage, Ill. 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 86 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on June 16, 1937, for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1937, equal to 
2% of its par value, will be paid upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany oy check on July 15, 1937, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on June 30, 1937. The Trans- 
fer Books will not be closed. 


D.H. Foote, Secretary-Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 

















INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of ‘“‘Forbes’” may consult 

the Inquiry Department for in- 
formation and opinions concerning in- 
vestments .. . The fee is $2.00 for each 
security, or $5.00 for three, by mall. 
Telephone and telegraph advice $5.00 
and up according te the service re- 
quired. Address the 


inquiry Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 























The value of Forbes Magazine 
to the advertiser is based upon 


its essential value to the reader. 
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Seventeen Ways to Keep 
That Sales Punch Swinging 


(Continued from page 13) 


sales punch has been to strengthen 
our sales educational activities.” 

This has been done, first, by assign- 
ing additional men to the sales edu- 
cational staff and, second, by setting 
up the following program: 

1. Revising and reprinting every 
sales manual and text book, and 
making it compulsory on the part of 
every salesman and manager, new 
and old, to study the new sales ma- 
terial. The means of doing this is a 
correspondence course in which ev- 
ery field man is enrolled. 

2. Establishing a central training 
school at Hartford, Conn., for sales- 
men considered worthy of the in- 
vestment. Only men who have spent 
at least six months in the company’s 
service are accepted as students. The 
general purpose of the course is to 
give them new inspiration and to 
modernize their product knowledge in 
every detail. 

3. Sending instructors to branches 
to conduct local sales meetings. This 
activity serves as a supplement to the 
correspondence course for salesmen 
who have not attended the central 
training school or who will not at- 
tend it for months to come. 

“This program,” says Mr. Arnold, 
“was started about eighteen months 
ago, and the results are well worth 
the investment. We summarize our 
objectives as being, first, to help a 
comparatively new salesman reach his 
stride quicker than he would reach it 
without thorough training ; second, to 
raise the stride or normal production 
of every salesman higher than it 
would be without adequate training ; 
and, third, to keep in our employ 
those salesmen who, without training, 
would not make the grade.” 


A Two-Way Campaign 


The merchandising division of 
WESTINGHOUSE ELEctTrIc also goes 
in for sales-punch insurance in a big 
way. This division manufactures and 
sells Westinghouse _ refrigerators, 
ranges, laundry equipment, vacuum 
cleaners, and other appliances. 

Westinghouse goes about it in two 
ways: First, by using an organization 
set-up specially worked out to avoid 
dilution of sales punch; and, second, 
by launching activities specially de- 
signed to maintain enthusiasm and 
keep the field informed of what’s go- 
ing on. 

One key factor in the Westinghouse 
organization set-up is the system of 
providing a sales-promotion manager 
for each of the nine territorial. divi- 
sions. His job is to sell sales cam- 


DRE 3 


paigns and policies to his district sales 
organization and distributors. 

Key factor number two is the staff 
of traveling factory men assigned to 
specific products who do for their 
particular products what the division- 
al sales-promotion managers do for 
their territories: They help organize 
activities, interpret factory policies 
and keep the ball rolling for their 
products in all territories. 

Factor three is the Westinghouse 
advertising department’s responsibil- 
ity not only of producing campaigns 
but also of driving them home to dis- 
trict sales managers and making sure 
that they are completely familiar with 
all details. The advertising men are 
on the road much of the time; thus, 
they are close to conditions in the 
field and can plan programs which 
to a high degree will have the accept- 
ance of the men on the firing line. 


The Other Side 


The other side of the Westinghouse 
keep-the-sales-punch plan—maintain- 
ing activities which keep sales enthu- 
siasm and knowledge at a high pitch 
—consists of factory meetings, year- 
round dealer check-ups, advertising 
follow-ups, and check-lists of sales- 
promotion programs. 

Headquarters frequently calls in 
district salespeople and district sales- 
promotion managers to launch a new 
activity, introduce a new product or 
initiate a sales-education plan. 

The dealer check-up is a policy of 
keeping dealer sales records on major 
appliances, interpreting the records, 
and sending them monthly to the dis- 
trict sales organization. As a result, 
field men and distributors can tell 
when a dealer is losing his grip and 
can take corrective measures at once. 

The advertising follow-up is an 
elaborate study: of advertising circu- 
lation which keeps the dealer on the 
alert by showing him in black and 
white precisely how much circulation 
Westinghouse advertising is getting 
in his locality and how much he will 
benefit by capitalizing on it. 

Finally, the sales-promotion check- 
list names each current sales activity 
and in brief, telegraphic style sums 
up its current status and reminds the 
reader what still remains to be done 
to insure its success. This list goes 
out twice a month to district mer- 
chandising managers, sales-promo- 
tion managers and sales supervisors. 

And, as to whether methods of 
keeping the sales punch at peak 
power pay, Westinghouse has the 
same answer as the others: “It does. 
And we can prove it!” 


* 
Watch Forses for further down- 
to-bedrock reports on up-to-the-min- 
ute sales methods. 





Do You Know This? 


Only one national bank has failed 
in the U.S. during the past twenty 
months. (J. F. T. O’Connor) 


* 


Approximately 4,000,000 work- 
men are constantly exposed to non- 
metallic mineral dusts. (U.S. Public 
Health Service) 


* 


It requires one and two-thirds 
pounds of live stock to produce one 
pound of meat for the consumer. 
(Meat and Live Stock Digest) 

* 





Automobile fatalities during the 
first four months of 1937 increased 
21 per cent. over the same period in 
1936. (Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Co.) 


* 


The average weight of rubber in a 
pneumatic tire is about sixteen and 
one-half pounds; it requires the total 
annual output of four or five rubber 
trees to make each tire. (B. F. Good- 
rich Co.) 

* 

Approximately 1,000,000 pounds 
of coffee and 250,000 pounds of tea 
are consumed annually on U.S. rail- 
way dining cars. (Association of 
American Railroads) 

* 


While hotel-room occupancy in 
1936 decreased 5 per cent. from the 
1929 level, the average room rates 
declined from 100 (index figure for 
1929) to 75. (Horwath & Horwath) 


* 


In 1936, approximately 4,320,000,- 
000 bottles of soft drinks were con- 
sumed in the U.S.—an average of 
33 bottles for every person. (Food 
Distribution) 

* 


A recent test disclosed that out of 
every 100 railroad passengers occu- 
pying sleeping berths reversed with 
the head toward the rear of the train, 
only eight noticed and reported the 
change. (The Pullman Co.) 

* 


The world’s largest open-pit iron 
mine at Hibbing, Minn., has an area 
of 1,100 acres and 70 miles of rail- 
road track. 


* 


The actual cost of living has gone 
up approximately 6 per cent. since 
1934. (U.S. Department of Labor) 


* 


More than 154,000 people a day 
pass through New York’s Pennsyl- 
vania Station—the busiest railroad 
terminal in the nation. 
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Half Price Summer Sale 


of FORBES Business Books 


Regular $2.00 books now $1.00; regular $2.50 books now $1.25; regular 
$3.00 books now $1.50. Build up your business library while copies last. 
Any 3 books for only $3.00. All seven books, value $17.50, now only $6.00. 
Helpful, inspiring, practical business books in tune with the times, 
written by experts, attractively bound. Order TODAY. Rising costs may 
prevent this offer ever being repeated. Snap it up. Mail coupon NOW! 








Preventive Management 
by Henry B. Elkind, M.D. 


What do you do to make your 
workers efficient? To make them 
happy? To develop their latent 
abilities — to help them to make 
money for you? And how can YOU 
get the most out of your workers? 
Easy! Here is a book—so simple— 
so sensible — so practical that it 
MUST become a living associate if 
you will give it half a chance. 


8 Chapters Covering: Preventive 
Management — Psychiatry in 
Industry — Human Nature and 
Management—Mental Hygiene in 
Industry—Mental Pitfalls of 
Leadership—Morbid Emotion and 
Fatigue — Fear and Nervous 
Energy—The Minor Executive 
and Mental Hygiene. 


234 Pages Regular Price $3.00 


True Values in Business and 
Buying 
by C. G. Padel 


First Aid for the Executive, the Buyer, 
the Purchasing Agent. How to buy—what 
to buy—where to buy—when to buy— 
saving money for your firm — knowing 
values—buying the best at the lowest 
prices, and many more pointers. 
8 Chapters Covering: Cost of Pur- 
chasing as Related to Returns Ob- 
tained—Budgeting—Need for Stimu- 
lation — Tangible Saving — Tangible 
and Intangible Side of Values—Need 
for Clearer Definition of Material 
Required — Specifications —- Sense of 


Values. 
215 Pages Regular Price $2.50 














Forbes Epigrams 
by B. C. Forbes 


Forses EpicraMs is so thoroughly com- 
piled and indexed that you can find at a 
glance one or more epigrams on practically 
every form of human aspiration, impulse, 
emotion, motive and action. 

Over five hundred different subjects are 
covered in this book. It is an encyclopedia 
of human nature written in B. C. Forbes’ 
impressive and vivid style. 

There are volumes of thought in each 
epigram. They are direct, fearless, pithy, 
full and complete. They radiate good 
cheer, optimism, encouragement, inspira- 
tion, ideals and ideas. 


165 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


Organized Business 
Knowledge 


by Joseph French Johnson 
Formerly President, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Introduction by Bruce Barton 


In this book the experiences of 
thousands of successful business men 
are summarized in clearly defined 
principles and methods of starting, 
managing and financing a business. 


The 13 Chapters: Modern Business 
—A Study and a Practice — The 
Science of Business—The Organiza- 
tions That Conduct Business— 
Financial Management — Industrial 
Management — Marketing — Reaching 
the Customer — Sales Provide the 
Sinews of Business—What an Execu- 
tive Should Know About Advertising 
—The Three R’s of Transportation— 
What Accounting Records Should 
Tell— How Financial Markets Aid 
Business — Business Budgets — How 
Organized Business Knowledge May 
Be Secured. 


204 Pages Regular Price $2.00 


How to Get the Most Out of 
Business 
by B. C. Forbes 


Here’s a wealth of ideas that can 
be turned into dollars of profit. This 
book is crammed full of practical ad- 
vice and inspiration. From his own 
long experience and from his wide 
acquaintance with America’s leaders 
of finance, industry and commerce, 
B. C. Forbes has drawn the material 
for this volume which overflows with 
the sound business wisdom of suc- 
cessful men. 
103 Topics Including: How to Get the 
Most Out of a Moderate Income— 
How to Work with People—How to 
Get What You Go After—How to 
Get Joy Out of Family Life—How to 
Enjoy Work — How to Hold on to 
Your Job—How to Be a Popular 
Executive—How to Organize Your- 
self—How to Win Good Will—How 
to Avoid Being a Slave to Work. 


248 Pages Regular Price $2.50 














The Successful Control of 
Profits 


by Walter Rautenstrauch 


Written for today’s emergencies— 
Should be on every executive’s desk. 
A practical guide for the solution of 
many perplexing problems. 
21 Charts — 9 Chapters Covering: 
Business in General — Business in 
Particular—The True Character of a 
Business and Its Relation to Costs— 
Economic Characteristics of Manu- 
facturing Enterprises — The Balance 
Sheet—Measuring the Result of Op- 
erations—The Budget —The Future. 


234 Pages Regular Price $3.00 








i —— ———— Fill In and Mail Coupon TODAY —— > > — — — 





B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 7-B-1 


Send me the titles checked om your Special Half-Price Offer, plus 10c 
postage for each book. (On orders for 3 books remit only $3.00, $1.00 
for each additional book, plus 0c postage for each book.) On New 
York City Orders add 2% for Sales Tax. 


ENCLOSED IS REMITTANCE OF $.............. (No charge orders accepted) 


0 Preventive Management..... $1.50 [ Organized Business Knowledge $1.00 
C) Assuring Business Profits... $1.25 [ How to Get the Most Out of 


Assuring Business Profits 
by J. H. Rand, Jr. 


The author is the head of Remington- 
Rand, Inc.—recogni as one of the 
country’s keenest business minds. He is 
entitled to tell how to make profits be- 
cause he is an outstanding profitmaker 
himself. This book is especially helpful in 
these days when competition for profits is 


pg C True Values in Business.... $1.25 ED ewan sniticininsesienh 
12 Chapters Covering: The Straight 0) Successful Control of Profits $1.50 [J Forbes Epigrams........... $1.00 
Line to Business Success — The a 
Manager’s Job — Developing Human RA crete rns me Ta ag ee as 
Assets — Planned Purchasing — De- . 
veloping Distribution — Getting New a tt aaa 
Customers Without Losing Old Ones 
—Collating Your Profits—Judging the EPA Hf EST ED ay Peer ee mY te, Re 
Business Currents — Putting Your ‘ 
Dollars to Work. . ii ih tah tia il ais eth State 


245 Pages 





Regular Price $2.50 C1) SEND ALL SEVEN BOOKS FOR $6.00 (Postage Included) 
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WILL STOCKS GO 
MUCH LOWER? 


Over two years ago, when stocks were much 
lower, we predicted that the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average would advance to the 190-200 
range. On March 10, 1937, this average closed 
os 194.40, thus confirming our forecast to the 
etter. 

On March 15, 1937, we advised immediate 
sale of over 60 leading stocks, anticipating an 
important reaction when many were looking 
for higher prices. No need to tell you how 
accurate this advice has been. 

Should stocks be bought now or is the 
market likely to drop to substantially lower 
levels? - Simply send us your name and ad- 
dress and we will give you our answer to this 
question. We may be wrong this time, but 
our advice has been surprisingly accurate in 
the past. At least, it costs nothing to obtain 
copies of our current Stock Market Bulletins. 
There is no charge — no obligation. Just 
address: 

INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 631, Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Send this advertisement 
for 2 weeks free trial 


The Gartley 
Weekly Stock 
Market Review 


A ten-page weekly analysis of stock 
Price trends; a specific technical re- 
view of from 30 to 40 stocks and 
other important and valuable market 
comment and opinion. Prepared by 
H. M. Gartley and his associates, 
outstanding authorities on the tech- 
nical interpretation of stock price 
movements. f 


H. M. Gartley, Inc. 


76 William Street, New York 

















Shall I Buy — 
Shall I Sell 
Stocks _Now? 


If you know when it is safe to buy and 
wise to sell stocks —if you act on your 
knowledge promptly —risks are mini- 
mized, maximum profits possible. 

T. E. Rassieur Trend Interpretation 
Service offers you definite buying and 
selling advice based strictly and solely 
on interpretations of long-term and 
short-term trends arrived at by precise 
mathematical computation. 


T. E. Rassieur Trend Interpretation 
Service is unique in the financial field, 
neither duplicating nor overlapping the 
service of any existing system or organ- 
ization. 

The principles and scope of this ser- 
vice are explained in a comprehensive 
free booklet: ‘‘TREND INTERPRETA- 
TION.”’ Write for it. No obligation. 


T. E. RASSIEUR 
Trend Interpretation Service 


1636 Continental Blidg., St. Louis. Mo. 
Viki 
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POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable information 
for investors and traders, in our 
helpful booklet. Ask for J-6. 


Accounts carried on 
conservative margin. 


CisHoim & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


James G. Donley 


LTHOUGH both the Dow-Jones 
A industrial and the Times aver- 

ages have completed another 2- 
point downward step in their pattern 
of descending bottoms, one important 
observation remains true. The charted 
swings of the averages at this writing 
(June 24) reveal an increasingly no- 
ticeable “pulling up” away from the 
lower of the two parallel lines which 
mark the narrow channel of the de- 
cline since last March. 

The pace of the decline has slack- 
ened, which means that the market 
has developed greater resistance to 
“bad news” selling, and/or such sell- 
ing is petering out. Since early in 
May both averages have held within 
a 10-point trading range. Consider- 
ing the alarming labor news, that is 
good action. More than that, it sug- 
gests the formation of a broad base. 

There is no justification for loss of 
faith in the bull market which was 
two years old last March. The cor- 
rection which now seems to have been 
completed, except perhaps for some 
“mopping up” here and there, has re- 
traced one-third of the longer-term 
gains, and about two-thirds of the 
advance from the lows of April, 1936, 
which places it clearly within the nor- 
mal bounds of an “intermediate 
downturn”—and nothing more. 

The writer strongly believes that 


DAILY AVERAGE OF FIFTY STOCKS 





for those who have held stocks the 
present is no time to sell, and that for 
those able to do so it is a time to 
buy. The strongest single factor in 
favor of that stand is the fact that, all 
reasons to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, earnings in the aggregate con- 
tinue to expand. Earnings, more 
than anything else, make stock prices. 

Per-share earnings on a represen- 
tative list of stocks is more than 
double the average yield on high- 
grade bonds, and the surplus tax will 
force such earnings out in dividends. 
At current stock prices there are more 
earnings back of every dollar of 
quoted values than at any previous 
time since early in 1933. In other 
words, the ratio of stock prices to 
earnings is the lowest in more than 
four years. 

Corporation earnings picture the 
invincible force of the secular up- 
swing in general business more con- 
vincingly than a thousand words. Set 
against* the fundamental recovery 
from a five-year “dead center,” what 
do we fear? 

Unfavorable factors fall under 
three heads—politicians with delu- 
sions of grandeur, labor overlords 
with the same complex, and war 
lords ditto. The popular eclipse of 
the Supreme Court packing plan has 
set the first down hard. The sec- 
ond threat, now at its peak, seems 
headed for the same treatment. Of 
the third, who can say? If there 
should be no European war, or if it 
should be delayed for two or three 
years, will speculation wilt in con- 
stant fear? At best, that risk is never 
entirely absent. 

Broad recovery; decline of dema- 
gogues; rising profits, incomes and 
wages ; gold to “bury” and money to: 
burn should tip the scales to the buy- 
ing side. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article,. 


will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Recovery Due? 
Favored Stocks 


Joseph D. Goodman 
Wee the ending of the first half 


of the year, investors are be- 

wildered and perplexed —in 
sharp contrast to the exciting optim- 
ism prevalent when the year began. 

On Jan. 1, 1937, this column stat- 
ed: “It is conceivable that the rise in 
the so-called stock market averages is 
over, and that a downward trend 
might last for a considerable length 
of time, interrupted by rallies during 
which many laggard stocks will make 
new highs. Instead of the time-hon- 
ored high money rates being the cause 
of the end of the bull market, it is 
possible that future events will show 
that the end has been caused by the 
high cost of labor.” This has turned 
out to have been a fairly accurate 
forecast. 

On many occasions in the past six 
to eight months, I have advised the 
sale of various leading stocks, stating 
my belief that they had passed the 
peaks for this bull market, and also 
recommending that they be sold short. 
The list included : 


General Motors Allis-Chalmers 


Chrysler Westinghouse 
Du Pont Coca-Cola 
Caterpillar St. Joseph Lead 
Johns-Manville Union Bag 
Libby-Owens-Ford  U. S. Steel 


Glass Bethlehem Steel 
Air Reduction Railroad Equipment 
Newport Industries Stocks 


Am. Can Int. Nickel 
Crown Cork Boeing 
Douglas Auburn 
U. S. Gypsum Monsanto 


Parke Davis Allied Chemical 


Nearly all these stocks have al- 
ready experienced severe declines, 
and hence might have normal recov- 
eries from time to time. But I do not 
believe they will reach a real long-pull 
buying zone for some time. 

In analyzing the stock outlook by 
groups, I believe the picture appears 
brightest for the oils, movies and 
sugars. The enormous consumption 
of petroleum products continues un- 
abated. Socony appears particularly 
attractive. Earnings last year were 
$1.38 a share; this year about $1.80 is 
anticipated. It is not often that one 
can buy an important Standard Oil 
stock for ten times its anticipated 
earnings per share. Other oil stocks 


which appear attractive are Consoli- 
dated and Plymouth. While Atlantic 
Refining might recede a few points, it 
is not overvalued to-day. 

Earnings of Loew’s have been 


extraordinarily good. The present 
market price of General Theatres is 
about equal to the company’s work- 
ing capital plus its holdings of Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox. LW and GTE 
are the writer’s choice in the movie 
group. 

Sugar is one of the few important 
commodities selling under its long- 
term normal. In due time, favorable 
results are expected from the recent 
London conference. American Crys- 
tal earned $3.79 per share last year, 
and the stock is not overvalued at 
$25. The $6 preferred is also cheap. 
South Porto Rico Sugar is also doing 
satisfactorily, with anticipated earn- 
ings of rore than $3. The company’s 
financial condition is extremely good. 
Cuban-Atlantic Sugar, now around 
$20, also appears a long-term pur- 
chase. 


Agricultural Stocks 


Agricultural companies are doing 
well, but most of the stocks appear 
rather high. The early Summer crop 
prospect is the best in several years, 
and barring unusual weather condi- 
tions, the 1937 purchasing power of 
the farming community promises to be 
the highest in years. International 
Harvester, American Agricultural 
Chemical, and  Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical preferred (originally recom- 
mended here at 26), are the most at- 
tractive, but in view of their large 
rises, they are not immune from de- 
clines. 

The automobile group has been 
especially harassed by the C.I.O.; 
also, it is possible that much of the 
replacement demand has already tak- 


en place. My advice is to avoid this 
group. 

Aviation stocks do not have sound 
appeal. 


The building stocks generally went 
up too much. Furthermore, the high 
cost of construction is placing a 
damper on certain types of building, 
and I see no special bargains in the 
group. Archer-Daniels and Ameri- 
can Radiator will probably turn out 
best, although the latter is hampered 


‘by its large capitalization. 


Some of the department store 
stocks are now selling at reasonable 
levels, particularly Associated Dry 
Goods, Interstate, Barker Bros., But- 
ler Bros. common and preferred. 

Although doing a large business, 
the electrical equipment stocks seem 
high, ditto, the copper mining stocks. 

In the food group, many stocks 
have declined to prices where they 
are in a buying zone on a scale-down 


for long-term holding. Some are sell- 
ing for approximately their working 
capital per share. Favored stocks are 
American Stores, Kroger, Safeway, 
Swift & Co., Swift International. 
Borden on any further decline should 
be a safe purchase. The flour stocks, 
Pillsbury and General Mills, on any 
decided weakness this Fall, might be- 
come attractive purchases. 

Leather stocks have done nothing. 
Should Brown Shoe decline to about 
30, purchases are advised. 

Unless railroads receive increased 
rates and car loadings continue in 
good volume, the writer fears that 
many face reorganization in the next 
three to five years. Avoidance of the 
group is advised; also the railroad 
equipment stocks. 

Paper and rubber stocks were 
probably overdone on the upside— 
with the possible exception of Good- 
year. 

Because of the big increase in costs 
and lessening demand, the outlook for 
steel stocks is uncertain. The best 
appears to be Wheeling. 

Textiles are not specially attractive, 
nor the tobaccos, with the exception 
of American Sumatra and Universal 
Leaf Tobacco. Both are recommend- 
ed on a scale down. 

With regard to the utilities, all one 
can say is that, should they be given 
a fair, business-like deal by the Gov- 
ernment, these stocks would be de- 
cidedly attractive. 

Among the specialty stocks, I con- 
sider Liquid Carbonic one of the best. 
Savage Arms, from 18 to 15, is also 
recommended. Todd Shipyards, re- 
peatedly recommended here, should 
be attractive under $50. American 
Seating has been doing well. 

* 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to tinter- 
ested readers on the day of its writ- 
ing. Rates on request. 








* COLUMBIA 
Saem | GAS & ELECTRIC 
ad CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 

No. 43, quarterly, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No. 33, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 22, quarterly, $1.25 per share 
payable on August 15, 1937, to holders of 
record at close of business July 20, 1937. 

Howtanp H. PE tt, Jr., 


June 10, 1937 Secretary 

















The Western Union Telegraph Co. 


New York, June 8, 1937 
DIVIDEND NO. 256 
A dividend of 75 cents a share on the capital stock of 
this company has been declared, payable out of surplus, 
on July 15, 1937, to stockholders of reeord at the close of 
business on June 18, 1937. 
G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 
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Thous. Book 

Shares Value 
753 $il 
2,532 15 
1,500 12 
4,153 15 
750 23 
2,214 86 
1,769 32 
2,474 61 
600 108 
2,004 Nil 
1,008 14 
768 11 
10,040 12 
2,802 29 
1,829 26 
450 148 
18,685 128 
3,134 25 
400 1 
8,674 56 
4,065 14 
587 23 
2,427 260 
2,664 53 
225 32 
1,106 11 
2,563 124 
390 32 
438 44 
2,098 13 
3,192 115 
4,397 25 
2,302 15 
736 80 
745 66 
5,000 6 
965 42 
512 14 
192 134 
1,200 “ 
1,123 35 
1,800 62 
7,654 51 
4,358 31 
4,000 2 
11,742 16 
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2,636 6 
33,673 5 
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13,919 18 
2,665 33 
4,683 18 
2,530 33 
450 147 
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973 15 
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American International... .. 
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Chesapeake Corp........... 
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CN eee 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 
Commercial Credit......... 
Commercial Solvents ....... 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y... 
Consolidated Oil........... 
Continental Can............ 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 
er | eee 
Cuban-American Sugar..... 
Curtiss-Wright ............ 


Delaware & Hudson Co.... 
Del., Lack. & Western...... 
Diamond Match............ 
Dome Mines............... 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 
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Long Term 
Price Range 
38- 5; ’29-'36 
223- 31; ’28-’36* 
34- 4; ’29-36 
51l- 1; ’29-’36 
72- *31-'36 
355- 42; ’29-'36 
85- 4; ’29-'36 
158- 29; ’27-’36 
107- 3; ’29-'36 
199- 2; ’29-'36 
150- 3; ’28’36 
136- 3; ’28-'36 
55- 3; ’29-’36 
144- 3; ’29-’36 
130- 5; ’28-’36 
95- 13; ’29-'36 
310- 70; ’29-’36 
270- 44; ’28-’36* 
33- 2; ’28-’36* 
175- 3; ’29-'36 
27- 1; ’25-’36* 
76- 3; ’25-’36 
298- 18; ’29-'36 
78- 8; ’28-’36 
514- 17; ’28-'36 
67- 2; ’29-'36 
145- 4; ’29-36 
83- 5; ’29-'36 
112- 29; ’29-'36 
104- 5; ’29-'36 
141- 7; ’29-'36 
101- 18; ’29-'36 
90%4- 3; ’29-’36* 
82- 11; ’29-’36 
249- 46; ’29-'36 
97- 6; ’29-'36 
85- 4; ’26-'36 
99- 6; ’26-'36 
515- 17; ’28-'36 
1%4-58% ; ’29-’36 
120- 4; ’29-'36 
112- 5; ’27-’36 
77¥%- 10; ’30-’36 
141- 5; ’25-'36 
191- 41; ’29-’36* 
140- 4; ’29-'36 
84%- 4; '25-'36 
63- 4; ’29-'36 
30- 1; ’29-’36 
182- 18; ’28-36 
46- 4; ’28-'36 
92- 17; ’28-’36 
63- 4; ’26-36 
126- 25; ’26-'36 
122- 6; ’29-'36 
24- 1; ’28’'36 
30- 1; ’29-'36 
226- 32; ’29-'36 
170- 8; ’29-'36 
401%4- 10; ’30-’36 
61%- 6; ’27-36 
231- 22; ’29-'36 
265- 35; ’29-'36 
174- 8; ’28-'36 
104- 2; ’29-’36 
94- 2; ’29-'36 
96- 8; ’30-’36 
78- 19; ’29-'36 
89- 28; ’28-'36 
92- 8; ’29-'36 
153- 6; ’25-'36 
143- 8; ’27-'36 
55%4-3%; °29-’36 
106- 2; ’29-'36 
155- 6; ’27-'36 
155- 5; ’27-’36 
82- 8; ’28-'36 
144- 26; ’27-'36 
100- 3; ’27-'36 
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Par Shares Value 
100 350 ae 
No 739 52 
No 4,246 63 
No 14,584 13 
No 6,399 39 
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No 6,264 12 
No 2,037 19 
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25 2,156 52 
No 4,993 142 
100 1,571 98 
No 8,575 23 
25 ~=6,261 28 
No _ 15,000 3 
50 13,168 89 
No 5,503 31 
No 3,820 64 
No 13,879 3 
1 1,395 Nil 
No 4,752 37 
10 10,000 14 
No 5,476 43 
No 178 12 
15. 3151 20 
No 746 32 
25 3,183 16 
100 3,773 193 
100 1,298 163 
No 12,645 4 
No 2,162 56 
No — 13,103 43 
25 25,856 44 
10 1,718 18 
5 1,242 11 
25 9,337 42 
No 3,840 16 
No 2,412 18 
No 23,182 8 
No 733 35 
No 8,903 27 
25 4,386 29 
100 2,223 198 
5 2,505 7 
No 14,531 8 
No = 56 
No 23,200 11 
No 391 33 
No 397 7 
20 600 35 
No 837 20 
No 1,497 20 
50 529 78 
100 8703 140 
100 1,045 198 
No 3,172 15 
50 2,582 68 
10 9%704 20 
1 1,300 6 
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(e) Year ended Apri 
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3%. (f) Year ended May 31. ( 


) ear ended November 30. (q) Six months ended December 31. 
cent in stock. (t) Plus 5 per cent. in stock. (u) Plus 3 per cent. in stock. 


4 per cent. in stock. %6 months ended Mar. 31. 


Div. Div. to Long Term 

1936 Date 1937 Price Range 
Interboro Rapid Transit (r) ... a 59- 2; ’29-'36 
Int. Business Machines..... $7.50"  $7.50¢ 255- 52; ’29-'36 
Ri SENOS ce ccc tds 2.50 1.87% 142- 10; ’28-’36 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 1.30 1 73- 4; ’28-’36 
Deeks ee Oe so nee vv cties ae ea 149- 3; ’29-’35 
Johns-Manville ............ 4.25 1.50 243- 10; ’29-’36 
Kennecott Copper.......... 1.70 1.25a 105- 5; ’29-’36 
| Ere 1.75 0.60 92- 6; ’26-’36 
Kroger Grocerys.«.c020ccces 1.90 0.80 132- 10; ’28-’36 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 3.50 1.50 3%-80% ; ’29-'36 
Liggett & Myers “B”....... 7 4 128- 34; ’24-’36 
SMR ES oho as, bao o> 0500 3.50 3a 96- 8; ’29-'36 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2 1.50 87- 16; ’29-’36 
Lorillard Tobacco ......... 1.80 0.60 32- 8; ’29-'36 
McKeesport Tin Plate...... 5.50 2.50 11814- 28; °28-’36 
MAGE THUR. 6556... 5 duce 1.50 0.50 115- 10; ’28-’36 
pO ie EE a 2 1.75a 256- 17; ’29-’36 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 1.15 0.50 45-° 4; ’26-’36 
Montgomery Ward........ 0.60 4.40a 157- 4; ’28-'36 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp...... 1 0.50 119- 8; ’26-’36* 
National Biscuit ........... 2 0.80 237- 20; ’28-’36* 
Nat. Cash Register......... ] . 0.75 149- 5; ’26-’36 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.50 0.60 87- 10; ’29-’36 
National Distillers Products 2.75 - 1 125- 13; ’28-’36* 
Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 0.30 72- 6; ’26-’36 
EG re sie © 320 78- 13; ’29-'36 
New York Central......... ate he 257- 8; ’29-'36 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford (r) ... ea 133- 6; ’29-’36 
North American........... 1.50 0.60 187- 10; ’26-’36 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 1.50 1.50 99- 12; ’27-’36 
Packard Motor Car........ 0.45 0.15 33- 2; ’29-’36 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 2 0.50 110- 6; ’29-’36 
Public Service of N. J..... 2.60 1.30 138- 28; ’27-'36 
Pullman Incorporated...... 1.50 0.75 99- 3; ’27-’36 
Radio Corporation......... ssa faa 115- 3; °’29-°36 
Remington Rand, Inc....... 0.30 0.70a’ 58- 1; ’27-’36 
Republic Steel............. PY tee 1%- 791%; ’30-'36 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 225 66- 27; ’29-’36 
Sears, Roebuck ............ 3.75 4a 198- 10; ’27-’36 
Smith (L. C.)-Corona..... 1 0.87t%4a 34%- %; '30-36 
Socony-Vacuum ........... 0.65 0.25 21- 5; 31-36 
South Porto Rico Sugar.... 3 1.50 49- 4; ’27-'36 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 0.87'%4a 92- 10; ’27-’36 
Southern Pacific........... ote ahah 158- 6; ’29-’36 
Southern Railway.......... ey ae 165- 2; ’28-'36 
Standard Brands........... 0.95 0.60 89- 8; ’26-'36 
Standard Gas & Electric (r) ... Sin 244- 3; ’29-'36 
Standard Oil of California.. 1.20 0.75a 82- 15; ’26-'36 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2 1.25a 85- 19; ’29-'36 
Sterling Products.......... 4.10 1.90 781%4- 46; '33-'36 
Stewart-Warner .......... 1 0.50a 77- 2; °29-'36 
Texas Corporation......... 1.50 1.25 75- 9; ’26-’36 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 2.50 1.25a 85- 12; '26-’36 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 3.75 1.50 139- 8; ’29-'36 
po eer 0.50 0.20 67- 2; ’29-’36 
Underwood Elliott Fisher... 2.87% 1.75 182- 7; ’28-'36 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 2.30 2.40 140- 16; ’29-'36 
Union Oil of California.... 1 0.55 5E- 8; ’28-’36 
ROE PRIN. 5 oc ckecscccces 6 4.50 298- 27; ’29-'36 
United Aircraft............ 0.50 0.50 162- 7; ’29-’36* 
United Corporation ........ 0.20 ae 76- 2; ’29-'36 
oD 4.25 2.25 159- 10; ’26-’36 
United Gas Improvement... 1 0.50 60- 9; ’29-'36 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol....  ... Sas 244- 13; ’28-’36 
oS NS eae os ae 51- 1; ’28-'36 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 7.50 6.75 63%- 6; ’28-'36 
U. S. Realty & Improve....  ... ~~ 120- 2; ’29-’36 
i) rere ais 2 65- 1; ’29-’36 
U. S. Smelting, R. & M.... 10 4 141- 10; ’32-’36 
Si CEE clerics Ristsie vice wal ad — 262- 21; ’29-’36 
Western Union............ 2 2.25 272- 12; ’28-’36 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 1.87% 0.75 68- 9; ’27-'36 
Westinghouse Electric...... 5.50 2 293- 16; ’28-’36 
Woolworth, F. W.......... 2.40 1.20 104- 22; ’29-'36 
Yellow Truck B.....ccccee oot ia 13%- 32%; '29-'36 
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Prices 1937 Prices 


High Low 


13%- 5% 
189 -146% 
11234- 99% 
733%- 55% 
1I5%- 9% 
155 -120 


6934- 51 
2954- 20% 
241%- 18 
79 - 61% 

114 - 94% 
8414- 64% 
4314- 28% 
2854- 20% 
42Y%4- 31% 
62%4- 41 
58%4- 44 
3534- 25% 
69 - 48 


2454- 16% 
3334- 22%, 
38%- 295% 
26%- 21% 


9534- 81 

401%4- 27% 
20%4- 16% 
4214- 3214 
32%4- 22 
6534- 42% 
4334- 24 

16%- 11% 
143%- 5% 
50 - 395% 
- 63% 
75 - 63% 
21 - 17 


65%- 50% 
44 - 33% 
79 - 56% 
17%- 12% 
100%- 73 
lll - 95 
28%4- 23 
1483%4-126% 
35%- 23% 
8%4- 4 
8634- 77 
17 - 11 
435%- 28 
1I5%- 6% 
72%4- 44% 
1934- 10 
72%- 44% 
105 - 78 
1261%4- 75 


833%4- 4914 
57%4- 40% 


16754-130% 


653%- 441% 
37%- 20% 


Now 


7 
150 
107 

56 
11 


124 


55 
21 
20 


24 


(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 29. (d) Year ended March 31. 
g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
(r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. (s) Plus 20 per 


(v) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. (w) Nine months ended March 31. (x) Plus 
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Bond Buys 


In Quality 
Bracket 


Edward L. Barnes 


IGHEST grade, long-term bonds 

are no bargain in the opinion of 

‘the writer because interest rates 
will not permanently remain as low 
as at present. Also, probabilities are 
that commodity prices and living costs 
sooner or later will go higher. How- 
ever, it may be a considerable time 
before the complexion of the invest- 
ment market changes radically. 


pany’s property and further fortified 
by high and stable earning power. 
Controlled by the Standard Gas & 
Electric through Philadelphia Com- 
pany, this operating utility furnishes 
substantially all the electric require- 
ments of Pittsburgh and the greater 
part of Beaver and Alleghany Coun- 
ties, Pennsylvania. These bonds are 
legal for savings banks in all New 
England States, New York, New 
Jersey, Minnesota, Michigan and 
California. The company is adding to 
its customers and is experiencing 
peak demand for its services. 

Inland Steel Company 3%s, 1961, 
occupy a strong investment position 
despite the wide ups and downs of 
steel company earnings. These $35,- 
000,000 of bonds, together with $9,- 
000,000 of series “C’’, $10,000,000 of 
series “E” 3s, 1952, and $10,000,000 
of series “F” 3s, 1952, comprise the 
sole funded debt and are secured by 
a first mortgage on all property. For 
the first quarter this year the com- 
pany reported earnings equal to 12.14 
times interest charges, against 4.38 








BONDS FOR INCOME 


Approx 
Due rice 
West Penn Pwr. 5s...... 1963 105 
Duquesne Lt. 3%s....... 1965 104% 
Inland Steel 334s........ 1961 105 
Cincinnati Un. Term? 5s.. 1957 107 
Cleveland El. Illum. 334s 1965 108 
Lake Sh. & Mich. So. 3%s 1997 103% 
Lake Erie & West. 3s.... 1947 100 





*Beginning in 1943. tNot till Nov., 1937. 


Yield 
4.7% 
3.2 
3.4 
4.3 
3.3 
3.4 
3.0 


Fixed 
Charges 
Amount Times 


1937 Range Issued Earned 
Callable High Low Millions 1936 
105* 10954—102 $12.55 42 
107% 110 —102 70.0 4.7 
105 108 —101 35.0 84 
105} 1091%4—107 i 
106% 1117%—10534 40.0 5.5 
N.C. 109%4— 98 50.0 1.1 
102% 101 — 95 ja «613 








Meanwhile, investors with surplus 
funds seeking employment will do 
better by buying quality issues than 
purchasing low-grade obligations. 

The advice cannot be reiterated too 
frequently that those who want to 
speculate, aside from professional 
traders, should stick to common 
stocks and that those who want in- 
vestments should confine purchases to 
highest quality bonds. 

West Penn Power 3%s, 1966, 
Series “I”, can be recommended un- 
hesitatingly to those who want quali- 
ty or safety first, with income second. 
The bonds are a first mortgage, are 
legal for savings banks in many 
States, and enjoy ample protection 
from earnings. 

As an operating unit of American 
Water Works & Electric System, 
West Penn Power derives practically 
all of its gross revenues from the sale 
of electricity in the highly indus- 
trialized area surrounding, but not 
including, Pittsburgh. 

Duquesne Light Co. 3%s, 1965, 
are a gilt edge investment, represent- 
ing a first mortgage on all the com- 





times in the corresponding period of 
1936. 

Cincinnati Union Terminal 5s, 
1957, may be refunded when they be- 
come callable in November, 1937, at 
105. These bonds can be used for 
short-term investment purposes, while 
there is also an issue of 3%s, due 
1971, series “D”, callable at 102%, 
which constitute a prime long-term 
investment. The company is one of 
the newer terminal developments, 
having been incorporated in 1927 to 
construct and operate a union pas- 
senger station which was placed in 
service in April, 1933. The terminal 
and station, which is centrally loca- 
ted, cost over $41,000,000. It is 
doubtful if the property could be 
duplicated from the standpoint of its 
strategic location and utility to the 
controlling roads. 

Principal and interest are guaran- 
teed unconditionally, jointly and 
severally, by endorsement by the 
tenant-proprietor roads—the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, Louisville & Nashville, 
Norfolk & Western, Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Cincinnati, New 






Orleans & Texas Pacific, and the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis. The operating agreement also 
provides that the proprietary roads 
pay, in rent, all expenses of the ter- 
minal company. 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
334s, 1965, provide an investment of 
exceptionally high quality. The bonds 
are a first mortgage on the entire 
property, while earnings are running 
more than five times total fixed 
charge requirements. One of the 
soundest operating electric companies 
in the country, serving Cleveland and 
133 communities in northern Ohio, 
the company is favored by a highly 
desirable territory and by a well- 
diversified load. The earnings record 
has been excellent. Not in a decade 
were fixed charges earned less than 
3.36 times. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 3's 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
34s, 1997, are legal for savings banks 
in New York, Massachusetts, Cali- 
fornia and various other states. They 
enjoy good protection in earnings and 
lien position. Property covered by 
the first lien of this assumed obliga- 
tion of the New York Central con- 
stitutes system mileage in the United 
States forming the Chicago to Buf- 
falo main line, and includes a line 
from Detroit to Elkhart as well as 
connections to Jackson, Lansing and 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, out of Ash- 
tabula and Elyria, Ohio. Traffic 
density is heavy, rate per mile rea- 
sonable, and earning power for the 
bonds high. 

Lake Erie & Western 3s, 1947, 
are of excellent quality. The mile- 
age covered by these underlying as- 
sumed obligations is of paramount 
importance to the “Nickel Plate” 
since the principal line extends be- 
tween the important lake port and 
shipping center of Sandusky, Ohio, 
some 418 miles to Peoria, Illinois. 


New Men in Big Jobs 


R. H. Crooker, executive vice- 
president of The Campbell-Ewald 
Company, has been named acting 
president. 

Benedict Van Voorhis of the plas- 
tics department of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., has been elected 
president of the Purchasing Agents 
Association of New York. 

Alvin E. Dodd has been re-elected 
president of the American Manage- 
ment Association. 

George W. Hawkins, formerly a 
vice-president of The Cities Service 
Oil Company, has been elected a 
vice-president of The Celotex Cor- 
poration. 
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Light from Leaders 





Enlightened management wants to func- 
tion harmoniously with labor, but it takes 
two to shake hands.—Cotsy M. CHESTER, 
chairman, General Foods Corp. 


We must step in to control uneconomic 
areas and straighten out the hills and dales 
in the curve of our industrial progress.— 
BERNARD M. Barucu. 


It is my personal belief that there is no 
proper place in American business for ab- 
sentee ownership of either stores or banks, 
that chain stores and branch banks will 
eventually become institutions of the past. 
—COoNGRESSMAN WRIGHT PATMAN. 


I think that a small group of us here in 
the East see shadows cast only in our own 
imaginations. We suffer from fears—un- 
related to actualities—JosepH P. KeEn- 
NEDY, chairman, United States Maritime 
Commission. 


Not even the good companies seem to 
have awakened to the necessity of doing 
something to protect themselves from this 
constant black rain of villification and 
abuse.—H. A. BatTEN, president, N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Either by legislation or by industrial 
agreements we must put an end to this 
curse of constant economic warfare. If it 
is not done voluntarily for the good of in- 
dustry, labor, and the people, and the safety 
of the entire nation, it will be done by 
another method—Epwarp F. McGrapy, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 


Up to the present, inflation has been a 
benefit—merely the “reflation” necessary to 
counteract the present deflation. It has 
pulled us out of the depression.— PROFESSOR 
IRVING FISHER. 


Men may quarrel, but ultimately they 
will sit around a peace table to adjust their 
differences—MATTHEW WOLL, vice-presi- 
dent, American Federation of Labor. 


The first lien upon the gross earnings 
of any company is a living wage for its 
employees—CuHar_es P. Tart, II, chair- 
man, Federal Steel Mediation Board. 


The provisions of the Securities Act in- 
dicate clearly that it is not desired that any 
Government agency should be charged with 
the responsibility of acting as investment 
counselors to the nation—Epwarp B. 
HALL, president, Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America. 


Business has sought freedom from regu- 
lation, but it has failed to recognize that 
some of its own abuses have brought about 
these regulatory measures—HeENryY H. 
HEIMANN, executive manager, National 
Association of Credit Men. 


To understand how to work with the 
Government, to benefit by its activities, 
and to guard it from mistakes—for govern- 
mental authorities are after all human— 
these are bound to be cardinal objectives of 
the banking executive of tomorrow.—Tom 


K. SmitH, president, American Bankers 
Association. 
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You'll Enjoy Every Day 
of Your Summer 
with the Monitor as Your Daily Companion 


At home or on vacation, you'll find recreation, refreshment and nourishment in the columns 
of The Christian Science Monitor. Besides its regular fare . . 


. always varied and val- 
uable . . 


- a number of special features are offered this summer, including the following: 


The Constitution. A series of 100 articles 
from May 20 to September 18 reporting the 
Constitutional Convention 150 years ago as if it 
were held now. Back copies available. 


Labor—America’s New Problem. Four 
articles discussing social phases of this important 
subject. Aug. 3, 5, 10, 12. 


The Far East. Three articles by W. H. 
Chamberlin, the Monitor’s correspondent in the 
Orient. July 12, 14, 16 


The Movies. Twelve illuminating articles dis- 
cussing the change in public taste in movie 
heroes, heroines, villains and types of plays. 
July 19-31. 


Franco-German Relations. Six articles on 
“As we look to each other,” written by the 
Monitor’s Paris correspondent writing from 
Berlin and the Berlin correspondent writing 
from Paris. Aug. 9, 11, 13, 16, 18, 20. 


Exploring America with Young Amer- 


icans. Adventures of two children in America 
for a year of travel and exploration, after three 
years in China. 9 articles. Saturdays during July 
and August, 


Camping. A series of four articles on “We 
go camping” on the Young Folks’ Page. July 8, 
15, Aug. 12, 19. 


Subscribe for the entire summer . . . or for a month at a time. Rates 
in coupon below. Special trial subscription, six weeks for one dollar. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, Massachusetts 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
Dept. FM-7, One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


(] Please send The Christian Science Monitor to the address below for the period indicated and 
for which remittance is enclosed. 


0 Special trial period—six weeks—$1.00 
The Wednesday issue only, including the 


Oj1 Tints doubane ine aaieclnckw neues Sede $0.75 Magazine Section: 

Aan gic ecas ehieadews bane s bien ee RIE india ec eduae cs ceatilath ie déicedoscawes $2.60 
NS ac tes x ictpcvnepineseasuceathea « 4.50 Special Offer: 

RNY bs di scnds Nise cdeneampebeweeseuches Se > 1b OI a crdeuicon 340 cecee Cubnedad aac's eocus 25 
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SUMMER PLAYGROUND 


Ml 
: So you're going to Virginia!” 


A visit to this charming, hospita- 
ble playground by the sea means 
fun, excitement, rest, relaxation: 
golf, tennis, dancing, sailing, fish- 
ing, surf-bathing, good health 
and rested nerves. It means thrill- 
ing days, sea-spiced air, brood 
shining sands, white-capped waves, 
and health-giving water that will 
lift your spirits and wash cares 





de 


away. 
Waer. 
‘>- Life at the Virginia Seashore is 


just what you yourself want it to 
be. A vacation here combines 
most of the pleasures you have ever known and 
new ones you never dreamed of. 


Luxurious hotels, comfortable inns, cottages by 
the sea — you will be surprised that so pleasant 
a vacation can be enjoyed at such o moderate 
cost. 


Let us help you plan your vacation. We will be 
glad to suggest the best service from your city, 
to make reservations for you, or to send you 
information on rates and routes. The railway’s 
Passenger Traffic Department representatives 
will help plan your trip 
from stort to finish. 





PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 





$$ IN INVENTIONS 








Outdoor Lighting 
Made Easy 


OW that fine Summer weather is 
N tempting people to live as much 
as possible outdoors, the an- 
nouncement of an electric spigot to 
supply current for all sorts of outdoor 
uses should be most welcome. 

Gardens lovers will be able to en- 
joy their gardens, and work in them, 
even after dark now that lighting can 
be supplied so conveniently. Farm- 
ers will find the spigot a boon in 
operating the many electrical appli- 
ances they now use outdoors. 

One of the main obstacles in the 
way of outdoor outlets has been the 
difficulty of protecting them against 
damage by the weather, without de- 
tracting from their convenience. The 
new one-piece spigot overcomes this 
difficulty with a weatherproof hood 
and cover hinged with a heavy spring, 
which gives full protection but still 
can be lifted by a flick of the finger 
for immediate use. 

The makers say ten minutes is 
ample time to install one on the 
garage or elsewhere around the 
house. 


Cooked by the Sun 


Summer life outdoors immediately 
suggests picnics and barbecues. And 
one ingenious inventor has devised 
a means of using the sun’s rays to 
supply the heat for his outdoor oven. 
Anyone who has tended the fire at 
a barbecue will appreciate the com- 
fort and convenience the new method 
offers. 

The oven consists of 20 paneled 
mirrors, each 36 inches long and 4 
inches wide. They are arranged one 
above the other, and refiect heat from 
the sun on a yard-square compart- 
ment—the “hot spot” of the oven. 
By turning a set of thumb screws, 
the cook can regulate the size and 
temperature of this hot spot. And, 
believe it or not, it is claimed this 
area can be heated to 1000 degrees F! 
When you consider that many metals 
will melt at this temperature, you can 
imagine what it would do to a roast! 

Perhaps the most ingenious fea- 
ture of the oven is a device which 
makes the mirrors follow the sun as 
it travels throughout the day. A 
thermostat is installed slightly to one 
side of the mirrors. So long as the 
sun’s rays are trained on it, it holds 








an electric relay open. But when 
the direction of the rays change, the 
relay closes and operates an electro- 
magnet, which pulls the whole ap- 
paratus around to catch the full heat 
of the sun once more. 


Easy on the Nerves 


Before leaving the field of elec- 
tricity, here are two interesting im- 
provements in standard fixtures: 

The first is a rubber wall plug, 
molded in one piece with the cord, 
and so styled that the cord is at 
right angles to it and lies flat along 
the wall instead of jutting out to trip 
unwary feet. Since it is for use on 
such small appliances as clocks and 
lamps, it should result in less break- 
age and fewer shattered nerves. 

The second is a treadle-operated, 
watertight push-button station for use 
in plants and factories where opera- 
tors must have both hands free while 
starting and stopping machines. 

The treadle operates an ordinary 
heavy-duty push-button unit and is 
provided with stops to limit its travel 
in either direction. The operator can 
push as hard as he likes on the pedal 
without damaging the electrical parts 
of the device. 


Clothing, Metal and Car Cleaners 


Materials that make cleaning work 
easier are always welcome. Here are 
interesting ones which are used for 
various types of cleaning: 

For general and industrial launder- 
ing of greasy clothing, overalls, rags 
and other work-soiled fabrics there 
is a free-rinsing, colloidal cleaner. 
Claims made by the maker are rapid 
scouring action without bad effects, 
and the removal of coffee, vegetable 
and animal oil and grease stains, etc., 
from silk, cotton or wool without 
damage to color or fabric. 

For cleaning metal, a new liquid 
material which, according to the man- 
ufacturer, will, among other things, 
clean burned-on carbon from engine 
pistons, clean metal parts prior to 
welding, take dirt and scale accumu- 
lations out of filters, condensers and 
oil heaters, and remove paint, lacquer 
or enamel without injuring metal sur- 
faces. 

For removing tar spots on painted 
surfaces of cars, trucks or bus bodies, 
another cleaner is simply wiped or 
sprayed on. It is claimed it loosens 
tar quickly and completely so that 
it can be wiped off easily, and it will 
remove wax from painted surfaces 
prior to finishing. —A. M. Forses. 

* 

Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes, in care of Fornes, for further in- 
formation about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 
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ORDER FORMS FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS 
BY TELETYPEWRITER 


SENDING orders is swift, accurate, and labor-saving with the form-writing 
‘cature of Bell System Teletypewriter Service. Swift, because orders typed 

y the sending machine are instantaneously reproduced by the receiving 
machine, 300 yards or 3000 miles away. Accurate, because your own com- 
pany forms are synchronized on both machines to make possible exact, 
simultaneous typing. 

By adding carbons, additional copies may be made for customer ac- 
knowledgment or for routing to the accounting, sales and other depart- 
ments. This eliminates retyping and checking, expedites shipments, and 
permits more efficient control of widely separated factories and offices. 

Typing-by-wire is the sure, modern way of speeding all kinds of mes- 
sages. All types of businesses use it profitably. No doubt your business 
could too. A Bell System representative will help you find out. No obliga- 
tion. Just call your local telephone office. 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 








1060 PARACHUTE 
JUMPS — no mishaps! 
Floyd Stimson {right} 
started smoking Cam- 
els 10 years ago—at 
the time he made his 
first parachute jump. 
“Camels are so mild, I 
take healthy nerves for 
granted,” says Floyd. 
“I’ve found what I 
wantin Camels—mild- 
ness and tastiness.” 


SURE IT IS 
—and mighly 


strenuous too! 


& 
: 


- -grorn. » even for the fun of it, 
can be ténse and tiring,” says 
Miss Gloria Wheeden, who shows 
her skill at aquaplaning above 
and at the left. “Like most of the 
folks who go in for water sports, 
I pride myself on my fine physical 
condition, Yes, I smoke. When I 
feel a bit let-down, I light up a 
Camel and get an invigorating 
‘lift’ in energy.” 

Miss Wheeden’s enjoyment of 


a lift from Camels is shared by- ° 


famous champions in many sports, 


and by milliogs of other men and _ 
women in all walks of life. When. ~ 
an active day drains physical 


and nervous energy, Camels help 
you renew your flow of vim. 
And being mild, they never get 
on your nerves. 
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Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 


“MANY A TIME I’ve 
smoked a Camel to get 
a‘lift,’” says Harry Bur- 
mester, printer {eft}. 
“With Camels handy, 
I feel I can take the 
tough spots right in 
stride. Camels never 
tire my taste of irritate 
my throat—even smok- 
ing as much as I do.” 


COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 


Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS... Turkish 
and Domestic...than any 
other popular brand 
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